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Foreword 

For the past 33 years, since Theodore Roosevelt, then "President of 
the United States, called the first conference of governors in American 
History to be held at the White House, the conservation of natural 
resources has been a national policy. The purpose of conservation 
education is to develop attitudes and ways of living which contribute 
to the conscious preservation and intelligent use of our natural 
resources. 1 * 

The school’s part in achieving this purpose is a fundamental one— 
for the present as well as for the future. Beca\ise our country is 
fortunate in being “bountifully endowed,” as the President said in his 
address dedicating the new Interior building in 1936, we have not yet 
realized the full effects of the “exploitation, waste, and mismanage- 
ment” to which our national wealth has been subjected. The schools 
can assist materially in halting these activities and neglects through 
promoting changed attitudes in our boys and girls, making them not 
alone better conservationists but also better Americans. 

This pamphlet is dedicated to the achievement of the purposes 
indicated. It is designed to help schools teach conservation more 
effectively through one of tlie newer teaching techniques — the use of 
moving pictures in classrooms throughout the country. 

It suggests standards for the selection of films of educational value 
and gives practical suggestions for applying them as well as for using 
the films selected according to 'good classroom practices. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

' t Assistant V. S. Commissioner of Education. 




Conservation Films in Elementary Schools 

* 

Films as Aids in Teaching Conservation 

T HE MOTION PICTURE is a vivid aid in understanding how 
the Nation’s natural and human resources have l>een wasted und 
how the remaining supply can be wisely conserved. It reveals truths 
not. always shown by the words of a printed page, by flat pictures, 
slides, stereographs, ex|>erimentation, or even by observation. 

For example, one may read about a gully without becoming par- 
ticularly alive to its significance. Flat pictures bring life to the 
printed facts and clarify tlieir meaning. Stereographs add distance 
and pers[>ect ive to the view presented by flat pictures. A still film can 
show continuity of views, but a good moving picturi? may do much 
more.. It not only adds continuity, but if the views are well selected, 
may show changes and their relationships to material forces over a 
jieriod of years. It can show the gradual erosion that tends to deepen 
gullies, as one illustration, and events which finally lead to the dust- 
storms of recent memory, as another. The portrayul of movement, 
of the rise of waters leadingto floods, or the destruction of forests by 
fire, are other examples of subject matter that can be presented by 
films more effectively, perhaps, than by other means. 

Again, in numerical and graphic representation, the motion picture 
is useful in the placing of emphasis. Most teachers of geography find 
it more impressive to sketch a map as they talk than to unroll a com- 
pleted, printed one. The same technique, that of presenting a situa- 
tion with a map or chart developed during discussion, may be effec- 
tively transferred to the screen. Simple charts showing certain 
statistical information are develojjed in some informational films. 

Evaluating and Selecting Films " 

While an ever present obstacle to the U9e of films in the classroom 
is the cost of the initial equipment, many school systems, large and 
small, are now able to overcome it. The next and most immediate 
problem, once the decision to use films as a teaching device is made, is 
that of selecting films best fitted to the particular purposes to be 
achieved. Fortunately films adapted to teaching conservation in the 
elementary school are not lacking in number or in quality. They may 
be found among those prepared especially for children ajid among 
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2 CONSERVATION FILMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

those which, though prepared primarily for adults, can be adapted to 
children’s use if proper preparation is made in advance of their 
presentation. 

Conservation films are, especially rich in stimulation and .informa- 
tion for audiences aware of present conditions with respect to the 
Nation’s resources, the social and economic, history underlying con- 
servation problems, and the difficulties involved in the development 
of a constructive remedial program. On the other hand, groups only 
slightly informed on the subject, who have only a meager historical, ' 
economic, or geographical background, and who have not thought 
seriously about the Nation’s need for a positive program of conserva- 
tion, are apt to observe piore or less passively. Careful selection 
of appropriate films adapted to the particular group to which pre- 
sented, and adequate preparation to insure understanding and appre- 
ciation, are essential when children make up the viewing group. ’ 

Selecting films for teaching conservation is not a matter of glancing 
over the course of study and preparing lists of motion pictures on 
topics related to it. Films should be chosen as thought full?)as books. 
The way in which the selection is made will depend in large part on 
the type of school system concerned. In large systems. State or city, 
for example, there may be a director of visual instruction whose dutire 
include the selection of films for the system. He will doubtless call 
to his aid committees of teachers, subject-matter specialists, smoothers. 
In srtall systems the sujierintendent, principal, and teachers will con- 
sider and agree on the best method of selection— probably committees 
representative of the groups concerned offer a good solution. In ^till 
smaller systems the teacher alone niay be the one responsible for the 
selection. In all cases 6he should be an active participant The fact 
that the study of conservation is not limited to the classroom but is 
more specifically an activity subject, means that the teacher who knows 
the environmental problems in the curriculum is the one best'able to 
decide whether or not to use a film, as well as to select the one to be used. 

Some authorities wisely advocate giving children a greater part in r 
the selection of films than they now have. Their evaluations should 
be helpful to any selecting committee, and the experience of sharing 
in the choice is an educative activitytepecially valuable in the forma- 
tion of the habit of viewing all motion pictures critically. 

Wliol Standards Should Bt Followed 

r 

Setting up of standards to guide in selecting motion pictures for 
any type of classroom use is desirable/and especially so in teaching 
conservation, since adaptation to local needs and situations is par- 
ticularly necessary and available films cover yarious phases of conser- 
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ration. Studies have been made of standards for the selection of 
motion pictures for instructional purposes. An analysis of these has 
emphasized the following points which are believed to be particularly 
applicable to intelligent selection of conservation films for use in 
elementary schools: (1) Content in relation to the curriculum; (2) 
suitability to children of the grade or maturity in question ; (3) con- 
tribution to the educational objectives set up for the unit of instruc- 
tion in which it is used; and (4) technical elements in relation to 
photography* continuity, titles, and other items. 

* i 

Relation of Film Content to the Curriculum 

• 

The content of the film selected should have value for the regular 
curriculum. Points useful in determining such value or values are 
theme, problems, facts, activities, and range of usefulness with respect 
to school grades. Considerations helpful in^judging films on these 
points are: * _ 

(rr) The theme should be limited in scope, significant, and related 
to the curriculum. For example, in connection with a unit on soil 
conservation, a theme such as “Continuous plowing of grasslands 
loosens soil, which is then washed away” is limited in scope and is 
significant. On the other hand the theme “Plowing grasslands, cut- 
ting forests, and planting the same crop year after year, disturb na- 
ture's balance,” although significant, is too broad in scope to be treated 
thoroughly in a single film for elementary pupils. A fantasy on the 
-growth of trees would have little or no significance for conservation 
education. A film concerned with problems of unemployment is an 
example of one not related to the curriculum in. the primary grades. 

(b) A film should incorporate problems which stimulate original 
thinking rather than one which merely entertains by the presentation 
of interesting facts without problems. For example, a*film may por- 
tray animals in a zoo in a way which children find interesting. If, 
however, it suggests no reason why the animals are in captivity, 
raises no question as to the scientific purposes\>f the zoo, presents no 
problems for study of the natural state of the animals or their preser- 
vation in natural parks, it is of less worth than one which, although 
not so entertaining, challenges thought. 

(<?) The facts in a film should be significant, concrete, related to the" 
theme, and sufficiently detailed to be interesting without cluttering the 
scenes or interfering with desirable emphasis and proper subordina- 
tion. The film should contain a preponderance of facts not available 
in the environment; otherwise the v children can leurn as much at less 
expense through an excursion or some everyday experience. 

810 ^ 34*— 41 2 
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(fl?) Conservation films most Appropriate for elementary grades are 
those that include enrichment for activities in progress and stimula- 
tion for hew activities. ’* • 

(e) A film which can be used by ^several grades is more desirable 
than a film which is suited only to- one. So©e curricula* m-ovide 
activities in which the entir^school can participate, and films selected’ 
for these activities are mote economical than those in which only one 
grade can engage! ’ * 

K 

Suitability to Children for Whom Intended - 

• • ■ * ; 

A film is suitable for children if it is adapted to their age and 
needs, is interesting and simple, and constructive with respect to 
conservation problems. 

( а ) \ conservation film should meet the immediate ije/ds of 1 pupils 

by providing information adapted to their maturity level, by demon- 
strating skills desired for conservation activities such as gardening' 
or huilding terraces, and Byaffording stimulation for new ’activities 
and problems. . , *•• '* j 

(б) Interest qualities aid in determining suitability. The problem 
for the teacher reviewer is lo decide what qualities contribute toward 
interest among children. While there are no scientifically defined 
standards for judging interest, general qualities suggested in avail- 
able studies *■ of the motion picture and of reading material help one 
to judge interest values. Among these qualities are movement and 
liveliness, variety, humor, story elejnent, and correlation with familiar 
experiences. Movement and liveliness are readily recognizable. 
Variety is shown in j action, types of shots, and content. Qualities 
of a good story, such as suspense, interrelation of facts, and a satisfy- 
ing climax and close, add interest. They are (lot incorporated always 
in purely information films, but usually are fpund in documentary 
films designed for emotional appeal. 9 

♦ (*) SimplicityAould be judged according to the abilities of the 
pupils, by stucjy of the approach, theme, organization, vocabulary, 
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geographical or historical allusions, and length of showing. Exam- 
ples of simple approaches are items of child interest, pupil activities, 
and familiar problems; exui. pies of more difficult approaches ara his- 
torical incidents and unfamiliar problems. A simple organization 
consists of threb or four sequences only, whose relation to the theme 
is definite. Film showings shoultTbe adapted in time length to the 
* ifge of the .child r&n concerned. For" young children a film should not 
last more than 10 to 13 minutes. 

(d) Constructiveness is an important element in. suitability in a 
conservation film. The problems of waste of the Nation’s resources- 
are tragic, and if portrayed on the screen without suggestions for . 
remedial measures, may be too exciting for children. Constructive- 
ness .can be judged by the extent to which the film leaves hopeful 
rather than harrowing implications, suggests or presents, remedial 
measures, places responsibility accurately and clearly or not at 'all, 
and suggests ways in which children can participate in conservation 
activities. 

i 

Contribution* to Educational (5bj«ctiv«* 

A film should contribute to one or more definite educational ob- 
ject ives. Among the objectives of conservation education are under- 
standing of principles and fact 6, development of attitudes, growth of 
interests, and acquisition of skills. 

(a) A film’s value in' gaining desirable understandings can be 
judged by the facts and principles it presents. In all its presenta- 
tions it must be accurate and free from propaganda* The important 
facts of conservation deal with wild-plant life, wild-animal life, soil, 
water, minerals, and human resources. The teacher who reviews the 
film should be familiar with theso facts. Some principles of con- 
servation 4 with which children should be familjar are: (1) Resources 
inadequate to the Nation’s future needs should be conserved by re- 
ducing waste and using only what is necessary to preserve advanced 
standards of civilization; (2). resources so abundant that they cannot 
be exhausted should , be used freely and substituted for limited re- 
sourced whenever /possible; and (3) renewable resources should net 
l>e used faster than, they can be replaced. 

(b) A film’s contribution to the development of attitudes must be* 
judged in relation, to the probable emotional responses of the pupils. 
Among the attitudes toward conservation which may be cultivated 
are a sense of responsibility, appreciation of natural resources and 
their import^net^ and a tendency to do something to conserve them. 

4 Van Bine, C. R„ Loo in la nsveroeyer, and other*. Conservation of oar natural resources. 
Bar. ed., edited by LooipM ftaveioeyer, and other*, based on Van Hlee’a Conservation of * 
natural resources In the United Stated. Near York, N. Y., The MacmUian Ca, 1N7. 
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To' judge a conservation film one shouM know and consider the 
. children s environment, previous study ai/linformation, and habits of 
thought. From such considerations one should be able to foresee 
the emotional response to various types of films. 

( c ) The contribution of a film to the development of permanent 
interests can be rated by the way it stimulates children to seek in- 
formation in printed material ; to take field trips, visit museums, and 
engage in^conservation activities; or to encourage interest in con- 
servation among others. 

(d) The worth of a film for developing skills should be judged Bv 
the correctness of the demonstration. Among conservation activitiwr 
requiring skills that can be shown to advantage on the screen are* 
Garden, ng^ttmg out trees, plucking wild flowers, protecting soil 
from erosion building preserves for protecting birds and wild ' 
animals, and building and extinguishing picnic fires. ^ 

Technical Qualities ( 

be 1)8 corpoct . technically. Among technical elements to 

be judged in films are continuity, photography, commentator’s speech 

inrats • an< FoIlowm 8 are consideraUons in judging theseele’ 

b >' ,h< > ‘reatment of sequences or 
episode^scenes, tune lapses, and climax. The sequences in a film 

riZnJ? 6 n< ^? ry '4 th ® ' l«™l°pment of the theme, with minor 
mtuatioos subordinated. Only scenes that contribute to a sequence 

should be me nded, and they should be npeated as often as n3arT 

*° iTu he . continu,t y- S'* 1 ** 8 should include but few ideas, 

time ll" k h ! ”T lo ” g CT0Bgh *° give audience 

S. ‘hu'h ontically, but not long enough to become tiresome. The 

max should result as a definite solution of the situation developed. 

m Photography may be judged by effectiveness and composition, 

•portage elements in the general impression one gets from a film. 

i> acton which contribhte to effectiveness are steadiness; 

action ' rapreS “ ions rf the objects on which 

attention is <0 be focused and causes no eyestrain; variety of shots 

. ‘ h P^POndwance of close-ups; views taken from angles which an 

interesting but not too unfamiliar; variety in placement 0, objects 

sHllfid nh?’ dU V° 8kl L l,Ul t f chni< P» ! “ focusing the camera /and 
skdlful photography such as slow-motion scenes, microphotognphy, 

and amma ted drawings. Among the characteristics of goodcZp J 

•wtw.ton. £3? P '«•*'»". -d senna. 

■; ! * " \ '. •' . • • ; ; ' 8 
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"Sition are the placement and portrayal of objects, which should be 
few and well distinguished; harnf&nious arrangement of light and 
dark; conformity of lines, balance, and mood to the principles of art; 
and limitation of attention-attracting devices, such as arrows. 

speech can be judged by voice, content, rate, 
andsynchron^tion^ It should supplement the scenes of the film 
without stating ideas that are obvious in the picture. The commen- 

n ° k Speak ‘°° fast * S P«*» music, and scenes should 
lie correctly synchronized.. 

(d) Musk should be appropriate from the children’s point of view . 
and synchronized with film and commentator’s speech 

Y, In - 8iIe ^ film 1 3 titU% are judged by pertinence, simplicity, and 

SSSfET • Th f y r ld f rect attention to important ideas which 
m^ht be missed without them, should be simple in wording, not too 

de ^ ract from “ ln the T Jlc tures, and should carry forward 

ex P°8ifion by presenting facts which the pictures' 
V'annpt present to well. r 


Summary of Standards 

hi 


/ 


w!! 1 c OT *".**** ,re mggesUd in ‘ h « preceding pages 

!lr 1 ,' n ? con * rT * t,on films "dh » view to tlieir use inelemen- 
l 'Z w K, l4MeS - Each iB brok ™ into topics and these i„ 
i“™ n Ub f CS re P rescnt,n K considerations significant in arriving 
at an intelligent conclusion. For convenience m applying the stand- * 

^L 8Ugg f * 8 , nmm ’ r3, ° f P° int8 em P h »dsed in the discussion 9 
follows.,. A general rating can be recorded if desired. This may be 

iftii th OT1 h "* ?° 0d ’ F *!f’ P °° r ’ or A * B > C > etc -> if preferred, first . ‘ 

in ™t,‘ii ih m’ n 1 f. “ ™ tihg tl,e ma i° r P° ints “»<• finally 

m rating^he film under each standard suggested. 


I* Content In relation to the curriculum 


( fl ) Theme or subject or points of emphasis: i* 

^ (1) Limited In scopes 

(2) Significant a*, to subject and facts presented 

(8) Related to curriculum . 

(b) Problems: 

( 1 ) Significant problems presented 


(2) Local problems enriched or extended — 

(8) New problems and questions suggested 
(c) Facts; • ,~ 

(1) Significant and Mated to theme - - 

(2) Not available In environment 

(<*) Activities:. 

(1) Enrichment of those In progress 

( 2 ) New ones suggested — 

(f> Adaptations: •- 

(1) One or several grades — — ' 

(2) One or several units 


. W One or several units . 
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CONSERVATION FIL^S IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

l*. Suitability to ehihlreu of the grade or maturity level In which to be 

used ( 

(a) Adaptation to children's needs: Information ; demonstration of 


skills; stimulation 


(ft) Qualities of interest: Movement and liveliness; variety; sur- 
■ prise; human; qualities of a good storj ; correlation with 

personal experiences 

(c) Simplicity: Approach; theme; organization; vocabulary; 
length of showing 

(rf) Constructiveness : Implications (hopeful or harrowing); re- 
medial measures; mqxtnslbility placement 

3. Contribution to educational objectives 

(a) Understanding: Facts concerning specific resources; prlncij 
pies of conservation 

(ft) Attitudes: Appreciations; sense of responsibility; tendency to 
act 

(c) Persistent Interests: Reading; 'trips; activities — 



(d) Skills (examples) : Gardening; tree planting; conserving soil: 
protecting birds and animals; building and extinguishing 

picnic fires — v 

d. Technical qualities 

(a) Continuity: Sequence; type of scoops; time lnpses; cli- 
max — 

( ft) Photography : Effectiveness ; composition 

(c) Commentator’s s|»eecb: Voice ; content ; rate; synchroniza- 

tion — 

(d) Music: Appropriateness of selections; synchronization 

(e) Titles: Pertinence; simplicity; usefulness 

Suggestions for Using Films 
Preparation for Viewing Film 

In general, both the teacher and the children, especially those of 
elementary -school' age, need careful preparation if they are to profit 
from the use of films in connection with a unit on conservation. Part 
pf the teacher’s preparation consists in planning to take advantage of 
all the opportunities for learning which the film affords. For exam- 
pie, if the unit began, as it should, in a real situation, such as making 
or improving a garden, attracting birds, transplanting trees, or .a 
similar activity, the film will offer suggestions for further activities. 
For children interested in motion pictures from the viewpoint of 
film art, of whom there are some in any group, the teacher should not 
overlook the opportunity to develop the love of art and natural beauty 
which a good film stimulates by the use of light and shadow, cloud 
effects, and pictorial expression of moods. Other opportunities 
offered by films are: To secure information covering a wider field 
than the study of the children’s own environment affords; to em- 
phasize universal facts and conditions:; and to clarify and summarize 
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information only vaguely reulized before because of children’s 
limitations in experience. X 

’ Insofar as possible, of course, the children’s rather than the teach-, 
cr’s purposes are the important consideration in presenting and view- 
ing as well as in selecting films. When a child views a film for a 
purpose distinctly his own, the experience really registers. Indi- 
vidual pupils as well as different classes, the latter according to ma- 
turity levels or environments, may well have different purposes. 
These and other considerations suggest the need for the teacher’s 
viewing the film in advance of its use in the classroom to insure fami- 
liarity With its possibilities; the manual, if one accompanies it, will 
offer suggestions; notes made during the teacher’s preview will guide 
in planning the children’s viewing. The teacher may find it helpful 
to analyze the content of the film by standards suggested on pre- 
vious pages and make notes to guide her teaching. 

V Following her preview, the teacher might — 


\ 


-J 


^ * 


Note whether the film is suitable for enriching activities or 
summarizing information. 

Note its contributions to various educational objectives. 

List statements or note scepes that have characteristics of 
propaganda to be checked fyr questioned. 

Note facts, problems, scenes, Vocabulary, and historical or geo- 
graphical references that ^ill be difficult for the pupils. 

List scenes which will need ' to be supplemented by still pic- 
tures, maps, graphs, reading, or explanation. 

Note concrete experiences which will help children to make 
better use of the film. 

Write question^ for discussion. , 

Note musical selections and especially effective scenes or 
sequences to which children’s attention should be called. 
List activities in which the pupils can engage after they have 
viewed the film. 

In organizing her procedure for using the film tlie teacher might : 

Gather material for use in connection with the film: Pictures, 
books, maps, slides, and magazines. 

Plan ways of using this material in learning situations pre- 
ceding the showing of the film. 

Plan activities in which the film will be helpful. 

* Plan questions the film will help to answer if the children ask 
none themselves. 

Plan follow-up activities. 

After reviewing the film and otlierwise preparing herself for its 
presentation, the next -step for the teaoher is that of preparing the 
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class to get the most value from the showing. Among other possibili- 
ties the teacher may assist the class to review facts and experiences 
gained on excursions and in other activities of the unit It is espe- 
cially helpful, if the film portrays information similar to that in a pic- 
ture previously viewed, to recall significant questions which have been 
reserved for the showing of the film or to suggest questions if none 
have been raised by the pupils. The teacher may suggest items par- 
ticularly worthy of attention; may remind individual pupils of 
assignments to be undertaken such as giving reports on the film to 
classmates not present when it was viewed; may read or have the class 
read a review of the picture if one is available; and may show still 
pictures of important scenes in the film. 

Study of still pictures in advance of viewing a film helps prepare 
pupils to observe details and is especially desirable for children for 
whom the scenes on the screen move too rapidly. Pictures used for 
this purpose should be incorporated in the unit rather than presented 
solely in preparation for the film. For example, in a study of the 
conservation of fur-bearing animals, pictures in books can be used to 
teach the children what the animals look like. This gives them a 
background and makes them sensitive to the conservation aspects of 
the film and to the habits of the animals portrayed. 


Viewinf the Film 

Viewing a film is profitable to the extent that the picture selected is 
appropriate for a specific purpose, the teacher's and pupils' prepa- 
ration carefully made, and skillful teaching employed in connection 
with the observation. 4 

Items for special consideration are the introduction of the film ; the 
order of showing, whether for the first time or not ; the place, whether 
an auditorium or a classroom; the frequency of showing; assurance 
of adequate background for understanding; and consideration of 
pupils’ individual needs and abilities. 

The best way to introduce a film, provided the pupils have a pur- 
pose for viewing it, is just to show it, long introductions detract 
from interest and weary the pupils. The first time a film is shown 
children should be allowed to view it without interruption. The usual 
method of initial showing is to present the picture with the commen- 
tator's speech from beginning to end without stopping for discussion 
questions, or pupils' individual difficulties. If the commentator's 
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sj icech is not desired, the teacher's comments can l« substituted or the 
Him can be shown without commentary. After a Him has been shown 
once without interruptions, subsequent showings can bo interrupted as 
often as necessary for the children or teacher to ask questions about 
difficult )X)ints, for discussion of scenes of speciul interest, or to aid 
individual pupils. V 

The place available for showing the film hel|>s to determine ways of 
studying it. It is easier to adjust sound to an auditorium than to a 
classroom, and in many school systems the expense of equipping a cluss- 
room is prohibitive. Equipment, however, is becoming less exjxmsivc 
and more adequate and teachers find the new projectors easier to 
adjust than the old. Therefore, when a school system is large enough 
and the use of films extensive enough to warrant the cx|>cnsc, it is ad- 
visable to have several classrooms, as well as the auditorium fitted for 
motion pictures. An auditorium is suitable for initial viewings of 
films when it is not expected that the showing will be stopjied for 
discussion or questions. It is not appropriate for second and third 
showings because it is too large for discussions, and because it cannot 
bfc secured as often as necessary for sufficient study of the film. 

To get tile most out of a motion picture, one should be able to con- 
centrate on a main idea and follow it throughout; to formulate the 
theme; to find problems; to answer questions assigned; to remember 
facts and to note inaccurate or questionable facts; to note objec- 
tionable use of- propaganda ; to apply information; and to criticize 
photography. 

The attitude with which a pupil views a film nffee.ts learning. An 
attitude of study is important. Children who are accustomed to 
viewing films in theaters for entertainment only are at first unable to 
find themes or problems in classroom films or to discuss them intelli- 
gently. Desirable attitudes, however, can be develo|>ed. Using the 
film in a classroom as a part of the lesson, rather than in an audi- 
torium in cooperation with other classy, a ills in the development of 
attitudes of study. 

It is important that children be taught to observe films with an 
attitude of criticism with resjiect to subject matter, photography, and 
story. It is helpful to make note of statements or scenes to be Checked 
with written or verbal opinions of authorities. In films, as in reading, 
children should regard the statements or opinions of single authori- 
ties as tentative until found to be in agreement with other authorities. 

In the showing of a film, as in the use of other materials of instruc- 
tion, individual needs can he considered. For work undertaken before 
the initial showing children can be given special help such as being 
told in what scenes of the film to look for their assignments, having 
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difficult words explained, or historical allusions made clear. After 
the initial showing the teacher will know the kind of guidance various 
pupils need by nbting the questions they ask, their comments and 
criticisms, and their attitudes. 


Follow-upActivlti«$ 


To benefit most from educational films, pupils should apply the 
ideas presented and, if necessary, the teacher should help them to 
make practical applications such as incorporating the film into the 
other activities of the unit or into new activities suggested by the 
picture. Like the other activities of the unit, they should not be 
assignments made by the teachers. They are more educative when the 
teacher leads the children to initiate, plan, and assume the responsi- 
bility for completing them. Activities which may follow viewing 
the film, especially one that is incorporated into a unit are : Discus- 
sion, experiments, summaries and reports, evaluation of films, and 
taking part in local enterprises of conservation. 

Discussion . — Some type * discussion, generally related to the unit, 
should follow viewing the film. Certain situations stimulate lively 
discussions if the teacher makes use of them when they ariaL. For 
instance, if the film portrays facts which help to answer qflfcons, 
certain pupils may review them to be sure that the class makes the 
application. The facts of the film may need to be compared with 
information gained from texts and reference books and differences 
discussed. If the picture presents facts which have not been found 
elsewhere, special attention should be called to them. If the film 
contains inaccuracies, these should be pointed out by teacher or 
pupils. ^ 

Pupils frequently have differing opinions about the problems, 
theme, or information presented by a film and disagreements follow. 
These may be resolved by discussion, and especially erroneous con- 
ceptions can be corrected. Solutions and remedies suggested by the 
film for conservation problems should be compared with solutions 
which the children have read about or with things which are being 
done in the community to solve similar problems. Questions which 
the pupils ask can be answered, and scenes which were not under- 
stood can be explained. In the discussion period the teacher has 
opportunity to observe difficulties of individual pupils who need 
special attention. 


Discussion should lead to further activity; not cease with the 
close of the class period. In disagreements which cannot be resolved 
in the discussion, the children may need to view a certain part of 
the film again, look up facts in texts and reference books, or seek * 
information in newspapers or magazines. Certain pupils can assume 
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the responsibility of reporting to the class information in newspapers 
or magazines to which they alone have access. If the film fails to 
give all the information the children need or liave expected in solv- 
ing problems or answering questions, it must be supplemented by 
other sources, which in some cases can be sought by the pupils and 
in others can be pointed out by the teacher. 

Certain facilities for showing films promote discussion;. lack of 
them may hinder it. Showing films in auditoriums to audiences com- 
posed of several classes is not conducive to discussion. In a class- 
room, however, the group of pupils is smaller and frequently engaged 
on the same unit, so when a question or argument arises, relatively 
more pupils are interested in it; the working schedule is more readily 
adjusted to immediate needs; and discussions of the film can take 
precedence over other work when desirable. 

Correct teaching technique facilitates discussion. Though the 
teacher remaiiig in the background. when the pupils can proceed with- 
out her, she should be ready with a pertinent question if the children 
wander from the point. She should draw retiring pupils into the- 
discussion. She should be quick to show again any part of the film 
for which the discussion reveals a need. When suggesting assign- 
ments for reports she should give exact page references and be 
definite in pointing out work to be done. 

Teachers and pupils should discuss the application to be made of 
the more practical films, especially those which teach skills or pre- 
sent facts which can be applied in an activity of the unit. For ex- 
ample, suppose the pupils have viewed Preparing far a Garden 1 for 
the specific purpose of learning how to prepare a hotbed or a cold- 
frame, and how to use them. After seeing the film the class should 
discuss the ideas it gave them and plan how they will put these ideas 
into practice when they begin their work in a garden. 

Experiments .— Environment helps to determine the types of experi- 
ments needed. City children who have observed in a film that loose 
soil on slopes is washed away by heavy rain can arrange soir on sloping 
boards, sprinkle it with a watering pot, note how fast it washes down 
the slope, and compare various kinds of soil and slopes with various 
degrees of slant. They can perform experiments to show how well 
various kinds of soil retain moisture. Rural children can experiment 
outdoors with the use of various vines) trees, or shrubs in filling' gul- 
lies ; test soil and water ; and apply the conclusions at which they arrive. 

Scenes in films may suggest cartoons to children who are of prtistic 
bent. In connection with films about wildlife they can study Ding 
Darling’s work, which may lead some of them to attempt original car- 
toons. Other children can use ideas of films for posters to be placed 
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in public places. , Others may "ant to make scrupbooks, keep nole- 
Intoks, or write verse or prose. 

Sum marie* and report*. — There should 1 h» a definite use or purpose 
for summary or rei>ort if either is required. Written ivjmrts giving 
answers to questions ate helpful to children who were ubsent when the 
film was shown, and to classes which have no chance to see the films. 
When pupils or classes are trying to decide what films to see, sum- 
maries or reports of films seen hy other classes are helpful, particu- 
larly if facts of the film are accompunied bv opinions as to their 
value and suggestions for their use. 

Variety of form adds to pupils' interest in summaries ami rtqxirts,. 
provided the form chosen meets the purpose. 'A review of content, for 
example, is useful to a teacher or a class committee in selecting a film 
for a certain problem or activity. Written criticisms of films viewed 
by several classes afford interesting items for a school news|>aper or 
a library bulletin board. A column for the bulletin board or school 
paper is interesting if it contains reviews prepared by pupils who 
have seen' ‘the film in advance of others. Such a column can be en- 
titled Film# You'll With to See or The School Screen, 

Well -prepared oral reports on interesting films can be given for as- 
sembly proj^ams on films observed by only a few pupils or bygone 
class. Tests composed by groups of pupils afford a means of review- 
ing facts, when this is desired, for pupils who construct the tests as 
well as those who answer them. Usually much teacher guidance is 
necessary to secure questions and statements which ar^ significant and 
which require a review and selection of facts for their answers. 

Evaluating card t . — It is sometimes worth while for children to 
keep a file of cards on which the class has evaluated the conservation 
films observed. Teacher and pupils can together develop a set of 
questions, topics, or standards, and these can be hektographed or 
written on cards for the children’s use. The class, or an evaluating 
committee, can select the best set of questions for the permanent file. 
Such a file can be used by other classes to help them decide what con- 
servation films they wish to see. The pupils will be pleased if their 
evaluations of a rented film can be used by the director of visual in- 
st ruct ion or the superintendent in selecting films f«»r purchase. 

Following are examples of questions and topics which pupils in 
upper grades can be helped to develop for such an evaluating card : 

Title of film * ^ 

Type of Him: Documentary Informational 

Title of unit for which shown 
Theme or problem of the film 

In what way Is thej theme or problem Important In ronaervatlon? 

For what activities Is the film useful? 
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With wbut written authority do its fuels ngrev? 

Whnt statements seem to be objectionable propaganda ? Why? 

(а) Undue npi>enl to emotions 

(б) Extravagant empbusis on prlncipleH which most jieoplc accept 

without thinking 

(r) IMncIng unwarranted blame on any single group 

(d) Appeal to racial or local prejudice 

(e) Ridicule 

(f) Sarcasm 

(ff) Htutcnyrnts not warranted by the facts 
IIow was (lie Him used by the claw? 

(a) What questions did it answer? 

(b) For wlmt conservation activities was It useful? 

(r) What discussion grew out of it? 

(<f) What activities did It suggest? 

What was the most effective scene ^ 

IIow should the photography be rated? 

How should the commentator’s remarks lie rated? 

Topics such ns the following can U* included in an evaluating card 
develop'd and used by lower intermediate grades ; 

Title of film 

Wlint the film was about 
Most useful part 

Most interesting part * . ' 

The scene we liked the best 

Things the duss could do after seeing tlte Aim 

9 

Films Adapted to Teaching Conservation in the 
Elementary School 


The accompanying list of motion pictures dealing with the con- 
servation of natural resources and suitable for use in the elementary 
- grades has been selected and analyzed in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The annotations, in addition to brief descriptions of th$ 
content of each film selected, include suggestions for their appropriate 
use in the classroom. 

This list was prepared to assist school officials, especially teachers, 
interested in teaching conservation in the elementary school and in 
the use of films as one means of achieving that end. It should 
serve more than one purpose, pointing the way both to the use of 
newer materials of instruction and to a newer method of presenting 
_^$uch materials. It should fill a need ffince it presents a list of films 
definitely adapted to tlie particular purpose of teaching conserva- 
: tion; it should stimulate broadening the environmental experiences 
of the teacher and children; and it should suggest the further use 
of films as an available technique for instruction in other curricular 
materials as well as in conservation. 
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Tlie films in the list have been selected because of their adaptation 
to use in the element a ry-gchool curriculum on whatever basis or- 
ganized; their value in presenting conservation materials; the leads 
offered by , their presentation to further educational experiences in 
the children's environment; and to continuing interests in activities 
concerned with or allied to conservation education. Tim annotations 
. include a brief description of the content of each film, to give the 
teacher an intelligent idea of its adaptation to her particular class; 
suggestions concerned with the educational objectives to which a 
film contributes; the backjpxmnd needed by the children who are 
to benefit by the presentation of the film; types of supplementary 
material which enhance the film's educational value; topics for dis- 
cussion after viewing the picfurfe, and follow-up activities suitable 
for cliildren of the grade levels to which the film is adapted. 

Following the annotated list is a supplementary list of 12 con- 
servation films, including the source from which each can be obtained,' 
and a brief description of its content to serve as a guide to the 
further use of films for teaching conservation of forests, wildlife, 
soil, and numerals. Together the lists offer teachers of elementary- 
school children a varied selection of films for teaching conservation 
through the use of motion pictures. 

Annotated List of Films on Conservation 

Nature's Gangster*— New York, N. Y., Walter O. Uatlobii. Inc. [n. a.] 1 reel, 
10 mm. Sound. No teacher'* guide. 

Content . — Protecting wildlife through enforcement «f game Inws. The fllm 
begins with a discussion of the viola tl.jn of Michigan Slate game laws. Game 
wardens control the hunting In the 8tate, but the area for which one man is 
mqiunalble la large and hoodlums sometimes break the law and kill game 
wlten the warden cannot see them. . / 

, Th * picture shows a group of hoodlums at u filling station where s warden 
is stationed. As soon as the warden goes on his business the tKudlams start 
to the woods. There they separate, two or three of them pushing forwurd 
on foot to a trout stream while their accomplice drives along the road keeping 
a lookout for the warden. They are unattractively dressed, have disagreeable 
countenances, and distinctly are uot the type of person to enlist the sympathy 
of children. The class Is tipt to view the picture hoping thut the hoodlum* 
will be captured and the game allowed to go free. 

Beautiful rainbow trout are shown In n stream and it Is made clear that 
this is u dosed season on trout Nevertheless the gangsters spear a trout 
while the commentator remarks that the handsome fish should be given a 
chance to match Its wit against a book. The next sequence shows a group of 
gangsters dynamiting fish, killing them by the doeens In the stream. An 
Inhabitant of the region, a true fisherman, comes along, discovers what has 
been done, and scoops up many dead fish from the stream He goes Into a 
barber shop and tells the story. The game ( warden .lia ppeus to be In the 
chair next to the fisherman. He Investigates tne matter and finds the 
perpetrators. V , p 
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There In another type of guugster, whom the commentator calls a butcher. 
- In the picture he places salt In a tree to attract a deer, climbs the tree carry- 
ing bis gun, sees a doe, and shoots it The picture shows the aulmnl staggering 
nwuy Into the woods. The butcher climbs down from Ills tree and goes Into 
the woods to find the deer. Yes, It Is a doe. Rapidly, lest the warden find 
him, the butcher cuts o(T a hind quarter. Ttie next picture shows a motherless 
fawn hidden id shrubbery. Still uuother type of gungster is tbe fellow who 
sees something move, and shoots. A doe la killed and the left hfnd leg of her 
fawn shattered. 

KducalUmal objectives. — (1) Understandings: (a) A game wurden has a 

^^Targe amount of lund to patrol, lie cannot ulways see when laws are broken, 
(b) People should help him prevent law-breaking. (»•) Gangsters and butchers 
of game are not sportsmuulike In tbelr attacks on iunocent wild animals. 

(2) Attitudes: Respect for and approval of game laws and a disapproval of 
those who attempt to break them. 

(3) Persistent Interest : Interest in continued scientific protection of wildlife. 
In law enforcement, and In rending alsmt and discussing Him* topic's. 

Adaptation . — Grade 4 and ubove. 

Treatment of material. — Interesting fnclfeare brought together and organised 
in story form with surprise and- plot. Children admire the warden and others 
who keep tpe law god have regard for wildlife, and despise those who break the 
law and kill Photography is clear and attractive and continuity easy to follow ; 
facta apparently are accurate; and the general effect is pleasing. 

Situation and purpose. — This film can be used to enrich and add information 
to a unit on the conservation of wild animals. It Is not a summarising uuit be- 
cause it presents only one phase of the pr«»blem. The Itest initiation for the 
film ilea in questions which the children ask regarding the enemies of wildlife 
against which conservationists must make a stand. 

’ Bark-ground desirable. — In order to understand the film, the children should 
j leave ability to follow continuity, especially to understand the relation of the 
game warden to tbe hoodlums ; and the social contribution of the fisherman who 
finds that trout were dynamited and tells ubout this crime In the harbor shop. 
It Is well If the pupils, before seeing the film, have studied the danger of extermi- 
nation which threatens many forms of wildlife. 

Procedures. — (1) Preparation: Children will need to l»e prepared for u few of 
(he comments tor's words such aa dynamite, warden, hoodlum, and accomplice. 
They should lie licl|ied to understand alsmt the work of game wardens, and the 
mison why they are necessary. Excursions to fishing holes or hikes In the wimhIs 
are helpful. 

<21 Viewing: The initial showing should be either In auditorium or class- 
room. Hubsequent showing should be in classroom. Tbe film Is well organised 
and advanced pupils will find u single showing profitable. Younger pupils will 
need more than one showing. 

(31 ^Supplementary material: (a) Animal hooks with discussions ami plc- 
. lures, such as In Field and Forest,* Child's Story of Ihe Animal World* The Book 
of Xoograpky* (b) Slides and bulletins coulaiuiug pictures of varieties of 
fish, from C. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Fisheries; Fauna of the 


Evanxton, III., Bow, 


• Dunn, Fannie W. and Troxwelt, Eleanor. In field and foreat. 

Peterson Co., 1028. 288 p. (Mother nature aeries, book S.) 

* Huey, Edward O. Child’* story of tbe animal world. New York. N. Y., Beynal A 

Hitchcock,,. 1938. 333 p. lllti*. 

, *Dlimars, Raymond L Book of aoogrnphy. Now York. X. Y., 3. B. Llpplncott, 1934. 
04 p. 
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National Parks , 1 and other bulletins with pictures of wild mil inn Is in the parks, 
U. ft. Department of the Interior, National Park Service. 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) If all wild animals are protected by law, 
will they become nuisances, now tbnt the country is thickly populated? (ft) 

What game laws are there in your State? What animals are protected under 
them? 


(5) Further activities: (a) Children who live near the woods can take an • 
excursion to see trout In a stream and a deer or a fawn in the woods, (ft) Pupils* 
can learn which animals need conservation In their home community! gather 
information about these animals, and plan signs or posters to put in public places 
urging people to help conserve wildlife of the community, (c) The class can 
Interview adults who are Interested in the wildlife of the community and learn 
what can be done to conserve it. In communities where children . trap skunks, 
thuskrats, and minks and sell their pelts, the clnss can help to discourage the 
practice. 

Our Bird Citizens.— New York, N. Y., Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh 
Avenue, In. d.] 1 reel, 10 mm. Sound. Rental or purchase. No teacher's 
guide. 


Content. The theme of the film is that birds are useful, interesting, and 
beautiful and should be protected. The picture begins with a scene of moun- 
tains nnd woods, and music with suggestions of bird trills and calls. It shows 
a camera carried to suitable location and setjup for taking pictures. 

Grasshoppers and other insects appear and the commentator remarks that If 
all the caterpillars apd other pests were allowed to live, the entire world soon 
would be 'covered with Insects ns high ns the highest mountains. Since birds 
feed on Insects, the^jnve crops nnd protect man from starvation. An effective 
picture of Several chickadees sitting In a row on a log ft followed by a close-up 
of a mother chickadee feeding her young. 

To show how children can protect and save birds, children are pictured 
In a shop building bird houses. This scene is followed by a display of completed 
houses. Then a father and son are shown putting up a bird house in a tree 
in front of waterfall^ - 

The film flashes to nuthatches; their characteristic movement combines n hop 
nnd a crawl. The root of a bird house is raised revealing baby birds in a 
corner. Other interesting scenes of various^ birds in various settings follow, 
including hummingbirds feeding their young and woodpeckers pulling worms 
from holes in trees, while the commentator explains their activities. t 

educational objectives.— ( 1) Understandings: (o) Birds are useful because - 
they eat .. insects which would be harmful to man 'if left to feed upon animal 
and plant life. (6) Birds are interesting because of their Intriguing habits 
and behnty. (c) Birds can be protected, and children con help protect them. 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Appreciation of birds’ Interesting ways of living; (ft) 
desire to protect birds. 

(3) Persistent interests: (a) Tendency to read about birds; (ft) Interest In 
Increasing number and variety of birds In borne community, in keeping, in- 


“ 8- Department of the Interior, National Park Service. Fiona of the national parka 

of the United Btatea. By George M. Wright, Joseph 8. Dixon, and Ben H. Thompson. 
WashlnKton, U. 8. Government Printing Offlee, 1033. 157'p. Jllus. (Fauna series no. 1.) 

~ " "T* Fauna of tlie notional parks of the Unlted>8tatea. By George II. Wright 

oud Ben H. Thompson. Washington. D. 8. Government Printing Offlee, 1935. 142 p mns 
(Fauna series no. 2.) * 
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formed about laws to protect birds, aud in protecting birds by building bird 
houses and other useful a Ida 

Adaptation . — Grade 5 and above in city or country. 

Treatment of material . — Information is adequate, but somewhat loosely or- 
ganized ; general effect is interesting ; photography is old. Scenes of the hum- 
mingbird are useful because the hummingbird remains on the screeu long 
enough to give an idea of its' humming* sweeping, and balancing movements 
around the flowers which rarely cun be observed at first-hand. 

Situation and purpose . — The film is useful to supplement or enrich a major 
unit on the conservation of birds, or .an activity in the protection of birds. It 
suggests Interesting* things toNibserve about birds and stimulates study of them. 
The section on bird houses has suggestions .for pupils Interest^ in building 
bird honsea Jjj 

Background desirable .— Sufficient information about the birds shown to add 
('motional stimulation aud imaginative detail to viewing their activities; ability 
to understand the vocabulary of the commentary; some ability to recognize 
birds of the film without commentary. 

Procedures. — (1) Preparation: Discussion (review) of other bird films which 
children have seen; use of difficult terms in the vocabulary, such as regurgita- 
tion; experiences in the protection or observation of birds; use of still pictures 
to become familiar with birds In the film before viewing; reading of books und 
other material suggested under (3). 

(2) Viewing: Classroom situation where discussion, questions, or second 
showing can be used if needed; 

(3) Supplementary material: See material suggested for The II o tq and Why 
of Bird Banding , page 21: 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Are the scenes such us one might find on 
u field trip to observe birds? ( b) With what facts about birds, either observed 
or gathered through reading, do the scenes of the film agree? Fail to agree? 
(c) Do you recommend the film for other classes? For what ones and why? 

(5) Fhrtfaer activities: (a) Building of bird sanctuaries, (b) Field trips to 
study birds, (c) Trip to museum to study birds of the film, (d ) "Sketches of 
bird nests observed on field trips, (e) Sketch of a mother bird feeding her 

.young, if) Collection of photos of birds, (g) Collection of imfgazlne articles 
. about bird lovers' experiences. * 


The How and Why of Bird Bapding.— ^Washington, D. C., U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Motion Pictures, [n. d.] 2 reels, 16 and 35 mm. 


Silent. 


Loan or purchan \ 


Content . — The film Is centered about the activities carried on In connection 
with banding, of birds and the service of the Government to science through 
this means of studying migrations. , 

The picture opens with well-known birds, such us meadowlark and wren. 
The titles mention, the mysteries of bird migration and interest the audience 
in solving these mysteries. Bird banding Is carried on by the U. 8. •Biological 
Survey. On each band, which is placed on a bird’s, leg, are a number and 
the words Notify Biological Surrey, Washington, D, <7. > People who are In- 
terested In birds and in learning more about them can secure written per- 
mission from the Biological Survey to baniftrirds. • ■ 

Pictures follow of the permit, n bird band, and" a bird bander fastening a* 
band on a bird’s leg. X bird bander arranges traps in which to catch the 
birds to be bunded and to keep out marauders such as cats. It Is necessary 
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t° have n different kind of trap foe each type of bird. The picture'show* 
n wire trap in which a towbee l^caugbt, a downy woodpecker caught in a 
xtree trap, and a hairy woodpecker Jn a tree-trunk trap. In a Held an auto 
mane trap catches a song-spurrow; the bird bander puts a band on it, ?ets 
It go and sets the trap again. Birds are trapped in nesting boxes. A 
string is tied to the door of a box, and a watcher several feet away closes the 

I!* Tl? * JWk ° f the 8tr,ng atter the b,rd fl,es ln - *>eding stations are 
presented as good places to catch birds to be banded because they come 

repeatedly to the stations for food. The birds are handled with care. 

The film next presents scenes in which enemies of birds are shown which' 
are especially dangerous where banding stations are established. At a feed- 
ng station a <*t snatches a bird from a bird bath and eats It; a man sets a 
bird trap in a garden and the cat is caught. A blaeksnuke climbs a tree and 
crawls into a bird house; when the bander takes down the house he pulls 
oat the snake, which has a bird In Its mouth. 

* f? a ™ rprise when a wire trap is set down over his nest, and a 
afeher catches him in a net bag. Birds are trapped through their feeding 
habits. Several scenes show the foods that different birds like best: Bread 
suet,, sunflower seed, corn, millet, buckwheat, fruit, and raisins. The best 
buit of all is little birds; it is easy to entice a imrent bird into a trap in which 
there are little ones. " 

The film digresses to present Interesting activities with birds, not necessarllv 
with tandta,. A whin-, temper.^ 1, token . u,”ZT!lr 

appears to be pushed down its^hroot. A man weighs a sparrow, putting it 
in a small box on scales. \ v * 

b,rd 18 the bander fills ont a blank ami sends It 

to the Government At the Government office the bird’s record Is placed with 
o her records on cards and classified. Anyone who finds a banded or injured 
the number to the Blol °K lcal Survey and the place where 

me Dira web fouua. 

Incidents are mentioned in the titles and illustrated by a moving line of 

“^'^T a Th® 1,ne the probable route of a catbird trapped 
and banded In New York and later found in Honduras; and shows that 5he 
arctic tern mokes the longest migration. Routes of bird migration along the 
mists of North and South America, Europe, and Africa are shown on the map 
This information about bird migration, which enables people to protect the 
useful b nls, was made possible through the Government’s bird-banding plan. 

> Understandings: (a) Bird bunding enables the 
ftovernment and others to know where birds go for the winter and (b) olds 

i trdrl ^ ° 0 I ° f ,. nRefuI blrd8 * <c) Anyone oln help the Government’s 

1 maUln8r to the Survey the numbers found 

m dead or Injured banded birds, (if) Cats, snakes, and squirrels are enemies 
of birds and are especially troublesome at bird-banding stations, (r) There 

** - «— - — - -- 
Vean to prn,e0t hlrtlH ,n nny possible. (6) I»e- 

* »*— . »«-i- 1«« i 

(8) Persistent interest : Inclination to observe birds, to note their habits, 

tb ^ h® 8 ®* tbem> to reed about them, and to listen to their <*»• 

Adaptation. Grade 0 afid above ln city or country. 

'-O man ^^ tert fr~ lntonmH<m 18 but loosely organised; 

continuity is broken, although some section^ can be foUowed without great 

• • * . I c *•, • • 
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difficulty ; facta apparently are accurate.^ General effect i» pleasing' and 
I interesting. \ 

, Bi,uation «»<*’ purpose.— An informational Dim useful in supplementing or 
enriching a major unit, on the conservation of birds, or a small study on bird 
1 landing. The film answer* questions about the reasons for bird banding, 

waJ8 Ending different birds, and the results; tells where some birds go 
in autumn, or come from in spring. 

Background desirable. Children should be familiar with outline ‘maps of 
North and South America, Europe, and Africa; Should know where to locate 
their own home on the map of North America uud with respect to migration 
mutes of local birds; should huve a desire or need for the Information pre- 
sented by the film. In her preliminary review of the film, the teacher should 
make note of the probable vocabulary difficulties of the titles for her pupils. 

Procedures. — (1) Preparation : Review discussion of other bird dims which 
the children have seen; useWabulury of titles in natural situation; experi- 
ence with birds or study of ibefn, especially those which appear in the film; 
ability to recognize birds of film which are not named in titles; use of still 
pictures of birds in film to supplement scenes where close-ups are not given * 
bird books, phonograph records of bird calls, and other material of bird 
study. ‘ 

(2) Viewing: Best tor classroom situations in which a second showing eai/ 
follow Immediately of scenes in which continuity hus not been clear to class 

(8) Supplementary materials: (a) U. S. Department of Agriculture Farm- 
ers' Bulletins: Food of Borne WeB known Birds o/ Forest, Farm and Oarden •“ 

Borne Common Bird* Useful to the Farmer ;• Homes for Bird* 11 Write for 
other bulletins about birds. (5) National Association of Audubon Societies. 

Write for list of bird leaflets with colored plates. Order by name of bird a 

desired, (c) Picture books and identification manuals sucb as: Birds f* The 
ABC of Attracting Birds ; u and Traveling With Birds t* (d) Slides, filmstrips, 
and stereographs. (For list of dealers, see revised U. 8. Department of the In- > 
terior, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 80). 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) What are the birds’ worst enemies in 
the home community? (ft) Where do birds of the home community migrate 
in winter? (c) What birds from other sections come to the locul community to 
spend the winter? (d) What are the habits of local birds with respect to 
migration? 

(5) Farther activities: (o) Building feeding stations or shelters for winter 
birds. <b) Field tripe to study .and identify birds. (c) Tripe to museums. 

(d) Construction of map to show where the birds of a wirnmnnit. g0 f or th g 
winter. 


” D ' Department of Agriculture. Food of some well-known bird* of forest, form 
S*S£Z 5 J a ) ,h,n * ton ' U - 8 °® v «rnment Printing Office, 34 p. Ulus. (Farmer^ 

bl 7!T *° th ® f " rmer - Washington. U. H. Government 

Printing Office, 192<l. 20 p. Ulua. (Farmers' bulletin no. «MIO.) 

Wa “ hlD,to,, • u 8 aon ‘ rnmeflt Prln,,n * «■«. 1M0. 21 p. 

? h, °' ^ n * rt * r swishing Co . 1M4 3 v. Ulus. 

iJSSt JES. "'*"*"* b,rd " Nw Yort * N - *- •"* 

KOd7 * r ‘ L Tr * Te, ‘ n,r Wlth blnto * Chkt *°' nl - *• A. Donohue A Co., 19*3. 
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conservation films in elementary schools 


Why Save tlflf Elk. — Washington, D. C., U. 8 . Department of Agriculture, Ith- 
logical Survey. 1084. 1 reel, 16 and 36 mm. Silent. Nominal service feo 
and transportation cost. 


Confetti.—* The picture opens with scones of high mountnintops, forests, mead- 
ows, and woods through which elk are seen moving, parity hldtfen l>y follugc. 
and continues with scenes of higher mountains,' a lake, snow, and herds of elk on 
the snow. 8everol close-ups of individual elk are shown. 

Before the white man came, elk graced over the entire continent Several 
l>cnutlful scenes show three Indian horsemen chasing a herd of elk. When 
the white man came he cultivated the grazing lands and the oik were exter- 
minated In most of the States. But now the elk hove found refuge in national 
parks. 

Beautiful pictures follow of elk nt n river In the woods, deep in the snow. 
In the summer herds ore scattered over highlands. In secluded spots speckled 
young elk appear. The mothers and their young feed In small herds In moun- 
tain meadows during the summer. The males remain higher on the mountains, 
where they shed their antlers ; pictures ore shown of them, some with growing 
antlers. 

Jn the winter when the moles are forced into the lowlands for food -the 
herds are brought together ngain and wander through the lowlands in search 
of food, but find that civilisation has left little for elk. So they are fed in 
Uovernment refuges, such as Jackson Hole, Wyo. The elk is a tfrnid animal, 
but hunger makes it brave, and in the picture some of the elk follow closely 
the wagon from which hay is scattered. In severe winters aids from the 
Ciovemmcnt are Inadequate to preserve all the elk and some die. The picture 
closes with beautiful scenes of elk. 

Educational objective*.— n) Understandings; (a) Herds of elk once roomed 
the .entire country, (ft) With the exception of a few herds In /the national 
parks, the elk have disappeared, (c) More food is needed to preserve the herds 
that remain. 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Desire to have the elk protected, (ft) Appreciation of 

the beauty which elk add to the wildlife of a park. '*> 

(3) Persistent Interest: Tendency to read about elk. 

Adaptation.— Grade 6 and above, city and country. c*|KH-lnlly children who 
have opportunity to observe elk In park or boo. 

» Treatment of ma teriat.— Photography is good technically; scenes arc beau- 
tiful and well selected. 

Situation and purpose.— Useful for supplementary Information for studies 
of national parks or wild animals.. 

Background desirable . — Children should understand that America had abun- 
dant natural resources in early days; should be able to follow continuity. 

Procedure*. — ( 1 ) Preparation: Discussion of elk seen in park or zoo; dis- 
cussion of the decrease in wild animal life in general 

(2) Viewing: Classroom or auditorium. 

(3) Supplementary materials: Still pictures of elk 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) To whom do the elk belong? (ft) How 
should the Nation save its elk? (c) Of what recreational value are the elk? 

((f) Further activities: (®) Excursions to. parks or elk refuges (opportuni- 
ties limited), (ft) Preparing posters for public places, .’encouraging people 
who expect to travel to parks to see elk. (c) A section for conservation 
scrapbook with reasons why the elk aboul^ be conserved. „ 
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Michigan Beaver.— New York. N. Y., Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 1 reel, 16 mm. 

Sound. Rental or purchase. No teacher’s guide. 

Content. — Emphasis Is on the work of the beaver and ways of preventing 
it from doing harm. Beavers are located easily by beaver houses in ponds. 
These houses, or lodges, are built with the top above the surface of the water 
and a large portion below. A picture of a beaver house covered with snow 
appears on the screen. No disturbers can find access to its entrance because 
the beaver enters from under water through a tunnel which is sometimes half 
a mile long. 

The beaver goes to work at dusk and works all night. Sometimes the treeB 
It cuts become lodged among the trees dose by and the beaver Is unable to cut 
them Into smaller logs, which It can handle easily. Usually the beaver cuts a 
supply of logs before moving them to the dam and sometimes makes canals In 
which the water helps to move them along. 

There are a number of beavers In this film, both old and young. Beaver kits 
ore attractive, chubby animals with fluffy fur. Even the kits are woodcutters 
and work on tender wood and small trees. The beaver likes to be clean and 
although much of Its life Is spent in the water, takes time to wash itself. 

The film shows how a cameraman takes pictures of a beaver working. He 
first sets up a blind of branches for his camera with a dear view of the dam 
where the beaver Is expecfed to work. Then he makes a break in the dam to 
lure the beaver, which keeps a dose lookout for holes that might let the water 
through and wash out the rest of the dam. The cameraman does not have to 
wait long for the beaver to discover the break. Attractive scenes are shown 
of the beaver sw imm i n g toward the break, beginning at once to repair It, and 
making many tripe carrying sticks. When the beaver places a stick and goes 
away for another the cameraman moves his camera closer and dose-ups can be 
taken because the beaver is so concerned about the break in the dam It falls 
to notice the camera. Wood Is not the only material the beaver uses; when 
it has placed a few sticks where it thinks they belong, It banks mud ud ag ain st 
them. 


Sometimgi a beaver dam causes flood or damages crops or trees. When this 
Is the case men trap the beaver and move It to some stream where the dam 
will not be destructive The picture shows a beaver caught in a trap. It Is 
not afraid. A matwputs a strap around the beaver’s 'tall and lifts it to a cage. 
When the beavers are removed the dam Is blown up with a great splash. A new 
colony Is started on another stream with the beavers that were trapped at 
the old dam. The men carry the cages to the water’s edge and release the 
beavers. 

Educational objectives.— (1) Understandings: (a) Beavers’ dams sometimes 
cause water to spread and destroy crops. (6) 8uA floods are desirable to 
hold water, but are nuisances if crops are destroyed, (c) Beavers can be 
trapped and moved to land where their dams are useful In retarding the run-off 
from headwaters of streams, and do no damage to crops. 


(2) Attitudes: The film should increase the children’s appreciation of beavers 
.as interesting wild animals and as possible means of retarding run-off of water 
and helping to prevent floods. , 

(8) Persistent interest: The film should lead to Interest In beavers. The 
children can watch for articles In magazines, study beavers as a source of 
valuable fur, and learn more about their ha bits. 

Adaptation . — Grades 4 to & / t 

Treatment of material . — General information la adequate, interestingly organ- 
ised, and facts are accurate ; conservation value la hot apparent in the fllm, but 
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can be enhanced by the teacher; vocabulary Is simple; photography Is clear 
and attractive. The continuity is good; the scenes move rather swiftly In 
places. The material is Interesting. 

Situation and purpose.— Children usually are Interested In wild animals and 
this film shows activities of beavers which children are not likely to see other- 
wise. It cau be used to give additional factual material, or to answer ques- 
tions about the beaver or ways of retaining floodwatere In the upper parts 
qf watersheds. * 

Background desirable. — The children need enough observation of small 
streams to- understand that a beaver dam can flood land and destroy crops— 
an undesirable circumstance — and retard run-off, which Is desirable. 

Procedure*. — (I) Preparation: Discussion of activity or other use to be made 
of the film. 

(2) Viewing: Classroopr or auditorium situation; second showing or Aune- 
diute discussion is not necessary, especially with advanced pupils 

(3) Supplementary materials: Safo and the Beaver People ** and Flat TaiW* 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Do beavers do more harm than good? 
lb) What ate the reasons for conserving them? (c) Should wild beavers 
be trapped for fur? To what extent? 

(8) Further activities: (a) Excursion to see a beaver dam. ' (6) Collection 
of pictures about beavers. <c) Original stories almut beaver kittens, (d) 
Posters about the value of beavers and reasons for protecting them. 


Unburned Woodlands. — Washington, P/G, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Motion Pictures. 1931. 1 reel, 16 and 35 mm. Silent. Trans- 
portation charges or purchase. 


Content . — The theme of the Aim Is that unburned woodlands afford lumber, 
pleasure, and beauty. The story begins with pictures of burned woodlands that 
benefit no one because fire destroys the forest, the forest litter, and the seed 
.that It contains. With forest litter burned, water runs off fast, causing floods 
in lower valleys. Pictures of floods are shown and related to absence of woods 
and litter. 


In contrast to the burned woodlands and the damage done by Are, a number 
of scenes show ubburned woodlands and the types of work and enjoyment they 
provide. Men are shown cutting trees from a wood that has never been burned. 
The logs have no scars in them. 

The scene changes again t* the burned woodland, showing that Are destroys 
Ash food and kills Ash and game. A picture of a quail sitting on eggs is shown. 
She leaves the nest, and* the Are burns nest, grass, and shrubs around it These 
scenes are especially clear and the picture moves slowly enough for the children 
to understand. 

A burned woodland Is no place for recreation. A car drives slowly- through 
a section of burned woodland, Its occupants apparently looking 'or a place 
to stop for luncheon. There Is no place to eat. Ihe car passes into un unburned 
woodland, along ^ road lined with attractive trees and plants. At a convenient 
entrance the car is parked and young people prepare a campfire by a stream - , 

More pictures of woods are shown with titles to the effect that If Are is kept 
out of forests, nature will restock them after cutting. 




* “ Grejr OwL 8aJo sad the beaver people. New York, N. T„ Che 
IOTA 187 p. Illus. * 

^OSU, ^ “"d Crew, F. n. New York, It, Y.; Oxford Unlvenrity Frees, 1838. 126 p. 
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Educational objective*. — ( t) Understandings : ( a ) Fire destroys lumber, forest 
litter, tbe seed that Utter contains, plants and wild animals. (6) Burned forests 
seldom can be replaced by nature, (c) If fire Is kept out of forests, nuture 
will restock them, (d) Unburned woodlands afford beauty, shade, and cool 
water for picnickers, (e) Picnic fires can cause damage If not carefully 
extinguished. 

(2) Attitudes: («i) Habit of being careful to extinguish campfires. (6)' 
Greater appreciation of woodlands. 

(3) Interest: (a) Desire to learn bow to build nnd extinguish 'picnic fires, 
to read about conservation of forests, and to leant more about trees. 

Adaptation. — Grades 5 to 8, especially In communities where children have 
opportunity to use woodlands tor picnics or bikes. 

Treatment of material. — Information Is well organised; continuity Is dear; 
facts are accurate ; general effect of photograidiy is attractive ; titles are Interest- 
ing and understandable. 

Situation and purpose. — Useful to enrich or supplement a .unit on the uses and 
conservation of forests or on the conservation of wildlife. Not a summarizing 
film. Some skill Is shown with respect t» extinguishing a forest, fire. 

Ba&iground desirable. — Ability to foHow continuity Is especially desirable 
hfcimfto there Is no story to add to the unity of tbe scenes presented. 

Procedure. — (1) Preparation: (a) The best preparation for tbe film Is a 
large amount of work already completed on a forest, soil, or wfidlife unit, In 
which the children have learned what forest litter Is and bow It protects tbe 
soil; for what things forests are especially valuable; and how forests or wood- 
lauds protect wild animal and phint life. (6) Use of still pictures, especially 
with children who have had little or no experience with woods and wildlife. 

(2) Viewing: Best for dassrom situations where a second showing can follow 
In which tbe teacher calls attention to facts needed by the class ; shows again 
parts about which the pupils have questions; supplements them with still 
pictures ; or refers the children to books for mure information. 

(3) Supplementary materials: (a) 81 Ides showing the national park serv-° 
Ices ; * film strips such as, Forest Conservation, National Forest Playgrounds, 
and Work of the Forest Sendee;* slides with accompanying syllabus, such as 
Protective Influences of the Forest, Depletion of Forest Resources, Waste in 
the Use of Wood, and Wise Use and Protection of Forest Resources;* (6) 
bulletins, such as What Forests Give and Taming Our- Forests;* (e) and non- 
governmental materials, such as The Forestry Primer ** and The Story of 
American Conservation .* 

Wool, From Usees to Fabric. — Washington, D. C., U. 8. Department of the In- 
terior, Division of Motion Pictures, for Farm Credit Administration. 1938. 
3 reels, 16 and 36 mm. Sound. Loan or purchase. 

Content. — The story of wool production begins with views of flocks of sheep 
on western ranches. The film Is designed to portray the benefits to growers. 


* r. 8. Department of tbe Interior, National Park Service. Washington, D. C. 

*> U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. Washington, D. C. 

— Extension Service. Washington, D. C. 

* — Foreet Service. What forests give. By Martha B. Bruere. Washington, D. A. 

Government Printing Offloc, 1038. 70 p. 

■ ■ ■ Timing our forests. By Martha B. Bruere. Washington, D. 8. Govern- 

ment Printing Oflce, 10-18. 87 p. 

. ••Pack, Charles L The forestry primer. Washington, D. C.. American Tree Association, 
1888. 32 p. Ulut. , 

•Butler, Ovid. American conservation In picture and la story. Washington, D. C.. 
Tbe American Forestry Association, 1038. 144 a Ulus. • 
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consumers, and manufacturers derived from cooperative organizations of wool 
producers, but has conservation implications and information useful as 
background study for soil conservation. 

Pictures thousands of sheep feeding on western hills (grasslands west of the 
one hundredth meridian are good pasture lands for Bheep) followed by close-ups 
of individual sheep, groups of sheep, and pictures of ewes and lambs. 

Modern ways of shearing sheep are pictured. Usually machines and elec- 
tricity are used, but now and then sheep are sheared by hand. In this way a 
slightly thicker coat of wool can be left on the sheep, enabling it to adjust more 
easily to sudden changes of temperature and weather. Pictures of the shearing 
are unusually attractive. The sheep appear not to be troubled by the process. 
The 8 hearer is careful not to break the fleece because broken fleeces are difficult 
to tie into bundles for shipment. Many of the shearing plants are portable; 

Instead of taking the sheep to be sheared, men take the shearing plant to the^ 
shwp. 

v toe *! Im show that packing of wool is Important. Fleeces are laid 

on a flat surface, folded into a neat bundle, and tied with paper string, not twine. 
The bundles are then packed in a huge bag and trampled. The seam of the bog 
has been sewed outside so that it can be ripped apart in the factory. Frequently 
owners meet and bag their wool together. The bags are always marked Jfth ■ 
the owner’s brand and some brands on wool are as well known in the markets 
sheep brands are on the ranches. - 

The picture next shows markets, for wool, of which Boston is the largest, and 
scenes of the loading of wool on trains and ships. The service of the producers’ 
cooperative Is to take charge of shipment for the growers.. Every bag that is 
• sent to market Is weighed and marked. Accuracy is important. Steamships 
carry the prodqce from the West Coast through the Panama Canal to the East 
Coast of the United States, and pictures of large ships are shown. A map of the 
United States indicates the location of the smaller wool producers scattered in 
various- parts of the country, as compared with the centralised location of the 
larger ones in the West 

Educational objective*.— ( 1) Understandings: (a) Sheep require little food 
except grass and water. (6) On the western ranges qre thousands of sheep 
which require many acres of grassland, (c) In New England a large amount of 
wool is manufactured, (d) Other wool-manufacturing regions are in the Middle 
West and In the Northwest, with a tew smaller factories scattered over the rest 

of the country, (e) Western ranges supply most of the wool for the Nation’s 
factories. 

(2) Attitudes: The picture should help to develop appreciation of the Western 

ns w en used for enterprises adapted to a region with grass, and but little 
raxniall. j 

(3) . Persistent Interests : Tendency to read and think about problems’ of sheep 
rn ng, mprovement of breeds, adapting Industries to the natural characteristics 

. produce™, and 

Adaptation. Grade 4 and above (p connection with appropriate units. 

Treatment of materiaL-T he material is well organised, the continuity is easy 
to follow, the pictures are clear and artistically photographed, and the com- 
mentory and music are well synchronized with the scenes. The commentary Is 

S by lo^r^L 7 aDd ^ bDt tlM> P,CtUre8 < " rr7 0,0 * t0nr 8UfBc,entl y weU tor 

Situation and purpose.-Tbb, film affords B ackground for helping children 
understand the possibilities of the {Western plains. It Is best used ps a 
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ment to a unit, to enrich children's experiences for understanding the problem. 
It portrays one aspect of the problem of conservation of Western Plains. It is a 
stimulating picture and might be used to Initiate a study of the grasslands. It 
can be used also in connection with units of study of various kinds of farmiug, 
conservation of soli in grasslands, uses of soli, raising of sheep, and production 
of wool. 

Background desirable . — Ability to follow continuity and understand relation- 
ships of important facts. Difficult words in the commentary are fairly well 
explained by the pictures. 

Procedure*. — (1) Preparation: Questions regarding conservation of grasslands 
a are helpful. Through map study In connection with the major unit, the children 
will be prepared to understand where sheep are raised and where the wool Is 
manufactured. 

(2) Viewing: Either classroom or auditorium situation. Needs more than one 
showing to help the class to answer questions which have been raised in 
discussion. 

^3) Questions for discussion: (a) Why is it necessary to take precautions 
ugaintfc destruction of grass on which sheep graze? (6) How do sheep endanger 
soil? (o) Why does the picture shale such large flocks of sheep in the West and 
smaller flodoMn the Midwestern and Eastern States? (d) How do sheep get 
water in a region where there is little rainfall? 

(4) Further activities : (a) If the children are developing a unit on soil 
erosion and conservation, they can include the problem of the western grass- 
lands, discuss the raising of sheep as a possible means of restoring the ia n d to 
grass, and the dangers to soli which accompany sheep raising. (6) In lower 
grades, children will enjoy making things out of wool. Perhaps from a producer 
they can secure a small piece of raw wool, wash and bleach it, card it, and spin 
and weave a piece of doth Picture ana pa of sheep production a nd wool 
manufacture are useful 


Preparing for a Garden, Part L — Iowa City, University of Iowa, Department of 
Visual Instruction. DeVry School Film. 1827. 1 reel, 16 mm. Safety. 
8ound. Loan or purchase. 


Content . — The basic plan of the film is to demonstrate the techniques and 
procedures in gardening. 

The film opens with a discussion of the steps in making a garden in the class- 
room. .Next a father and children are shown at work in a garden, the teacher 
comes to visit them, and they talk about gardening. Part of the trash taken 
from the plot is to be burned. The commentator states that the reason for burn- 
ing material that cannot soon decay is to destroy insects and their egga For 
example, the harmful mealy bug passes the winter among old roots. Other 
harmful insects are found In dead bark, including aphid, a common garden pest 
All vegetation which will decay should be saved. 

Children gather leaves for a compost pile, add manure to furnish heat for rot- 
ting, cover the pile with a blanket of earth to bold the heat and s prinkle with 
water to promote fermentation. 


Manure should be put Into the ground In the fall or early In the spring to 
give it a chance to decay. If placed in soil too near the growing season, it 
becomes hot around the roots of the new pMbta and burns them. Commercial 
fertiliser is also used. The picture shows father and son walking throiigh a 
garden with a cover crop and the commentator remarks that a cover crop plowed 
under la a fertiliser anyone can growJ . „ - 

,) * 
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Educational obiectlrcs.—H) Understandings: (d) No material removed from 
<V garden should be burned unless It will not decay. (6) Burning undecayablc 
materials kills certain Insect peats and their eggs, (c) Decayoble material 
such as leaves can be heaped on a compost pile and their decay hastened by th« 
application of manure, dirt, and water, (d) Fertiliser placed in the ground In 
the fall or early spring does not Injure young plants. 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Successful gardening requires skill and knowledge. (6) 
Gardening Is pleasant and profitable. 

(3) Persistent Interest: (a) Beading about gardening, (ft) Engaging !u 
gardening activities. 

Adaptation.— Grade 4 and above. Where children have opportunity to work In 
n garden. 

Treatment of material. — Information Is well organised; continuity Is clear; 
skills are correctly demonstrated; facts are accurate. Oannents are old- 
fashioned. Photography Is not recent and, therefore, la lees attractive with re- 
spect to perspective, lighting, steadiness, and balance than are more recent 
The Ideas are useful. Good until newer garden films are produced. 

Situation and purpose.— The film Is designed to teach gardening. Unless <*11- 
dren are interested In moklug gardens they will have no use for the film. It can 
be used to give Information for units on gardening or soil, but It Is not designed 
to help pupils review Information on several topics. 

Background desirable.— In order to use the film with most profit, children 
should be prepared for the vocabulary of the commentator ; should know enough 
about gardening to note important points in the film and to discuss and apply 
the Information. 


Procedures. — (1) Preparation: Some experience In planting o garden and In 
doing the things presented in the film form s background for viewing It with 
understanding. Excursions to gardens to observe compost piles and soil prepara- 
tion, and neighbors at work are helpful supplementary activities. 

(2) Viewing: The film Is best used In a classroom situation whent^econd 
showing can follow if necessary In which the teacher 'can stop the machine to 
answer questions or point out information or skills needed by her dim Should 
be shown as often as necessary for children to use the facts presented. 

(8) Supplementary materials : (a) When Mother Lett Vs Garden." (ft) 
Gardening." (c) Harper's Book for Young Gardeners .* 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Why Is fertilisation necessity for gardens? 
(ft) How can washing of soil be prevented in gardens? (c) What other types 
of conservation can be applied to gardening? 

(5) Further activities: (s) School or home gardening, (ft) Original stories 
and articles for school newspaper, (c) Window gardens, (d) plant exchange. 

(e) Compost pile for school or borne gardens. 

Preparing for a Garden, Part H. — Iowa City, University of Iowa, Department of 
Visual Instruction. DeVry School Film. 1 reel, 10 nun. Safety. Silent 
1027. Loan. 



> 

Content. The theme of the picture is the preparation and use of hotbeds 
and coldframes. 


-poncaa, Frances. When mother lets ns garden. New York, N. Y., Moffat, Yard, 1000.. 

1*1 P» j 

99 Stout, Arlow B, GtrOtalng. Yonker#-ou-Had»on ( N. Y^ World Book Cto ' IMS. 
354 p. \ \ 

» Vorrill* Alphcofl H. Harper's book for jroa&f garden* ra» Mow York, N. Y., Harper Mia. 
1914. 389 p. i » 
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Tlie first scene shows an experiment in which water is poured Into gi«trmi. 
one containing packed soil and the other containing loose soil, showing that 
water sinks more rapidly Into loose soil than Into packed soil. 

At a school a lesson on spading a garden la given and following this, the film 
show's a hoy and his father putting the lesson Into practice at home; The 
father shows how to start the spade cornerwlse Into the ground and how to 
dig against the open trench, thus keeping the trench always open and lifting 
only unspaded soil. The film then shows how less skillful spading' results in 
lifting the sutne soil more than once; how to throw the earth on the edge of the 
trench to break lumps; and the process of subsoiling. 

Preparation for and construction of hotbeds Is shown, as well as making a 
coldfnime. The purpose of the coldframe Is chiefly to hardeq plants, hut there 
are other ways to protect plants from the cold, and the film shows how boxes 
are placed above plants for this purpose. 

Educational ob fee fleet. — (1) Understandings: (s) The purpose of a hotbed 
la'ta provide a warm plnce to give plants a start when the weather la still too 
cool for growth, (b) The purpose of the coldframcs Is to harden plants which 
have been .darted In a hotbed before setting them out In the garden, (c) It is 
possible to save time and effort In gardening by improving one’s way of spading, 
breaking up clods, loosening subsoil, etc.. 

(2) Attitudes: Appreciation of tlie care and drill required In good gardening. 

(8) Persistent Interests: Tendency to observe gardens elsewhere to gain Ideas 
for one’s own garden; to read about gardening and garden plants, and to care 
for the plants one starts. 

Adaptation . — Grade 4 and above, city and country, tor children who have Oppor- 
tunity to work in a garden either at home or lir school. 

Treatment of material. — Garment* worn by characters In pictures are old- 
fashioned. The photography Is old and, therefore, less effective with respect to 
perspective, use of light and dark, and placement of camera thsn more recent 
films. The ideas are useful, however, and the film interesting, and when needed 
for the facts can be used until something better appears on the market 

Situation and pnrpote . — A film for the teaching of skills, useful In supplement- 
ing a unit or activity on gardening. The best Initiation for the film Is gardening 
experience, which causes the children to feel the need of the tods and skills 
shown In the film. 

Background desirable . — Each section is valuable In Itself, but some experience 
with gardens la necessary for appreciation of the film and understanding of the 
purpose of the activities presented. 

Procedures. — (1) Preparation: Discussion of the children’s experiences in 
gardening; formulating of problems expeded to be solved by the Him; discus- 
sion of terms In titles which children may not understand. 

(2) Viewing: Classroom situation la necessary where the film can be discussed 
immediately after first showing, then shown again and stopped at points about 
which children have had questions 

(8) Supplementary materials: See Preparing for a Garden, Part I, page 28. 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Why Is the method of spading which la 
shown In the film better than Just spading! (6) How does a garden profit by 
hotbeds and cold frames? (o) To what extent does this depend on the Individual 
needs of the gardener? 

(5) Further activities: ChUdnen can plan and develop a wild-flower garden 
tor their school ground, or flower and vegetable gardens In school or at home. 

/ 
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Muddy Waters. — Washington, D. C., U. 8. Impertinent of Agriculture, Division 
of Motion Pictures. 1037. 1 reel, 16 mm. Sound. Loan or purchase. No 
teacher’s guide. 


Content.— A story of land erosion In the Southwest with suggestions f.. r 
^ remedial measures. 

In the Southwest the white man found game and plenty of grass. There 
were few rivers when he came; on their banks were Indian pueblos; and la 
the rivers were rock or brush dams to hold the water, the Indians had 
employed Irrigation, using water from snow-fed mountain streams. The white 
man also Irrigated, but Instead of brush dams built concrete reservoirs to hold 
the water to Irrigate great regions of valley land, and raised vegetables, grain, 
and fruit For the grasslands on the slopes he brought herds of stock and 
produced beef, mutton, and wooL 

- - ® e ^ )ro * te U*® ®°U; cut the forests; and upset n^ure’s balance. With the 
soil uncovered there was no protection against wind ; against floods in spring 
when water came down the mountains. Muddler and muddler ran the rivers 
In the spring; drier and drier became the channels in the summer. Gullies 
formed; reservoirs filled with silt; mud replaced water. The water dried and 
was lifted by the winds. 

The restoration of this land requires trees which retain the water In the 
mountains; grass on slopes to hold the soil and slow up the water a a It comes 
down the mountains In the spring. Gran is valuable. It will feed cattle and 
sheep and these can be raised Instead of crops which deplete the soli. 

Educational ob/ectivea.— 4.(1 ) Understandings: (o) In the beginning this 
country had a wealth of forests, grass, minerals, and rich sotL (5) People 
used these ignorantly and wastefolly. (o) The Government Is now helping 
people to undo some of the harm caused and to protect the resources which 
are left (d) A new balance moat be found to\replaee that which has been 
disturbed. \ 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Respect for soil. (6) DesIiV to protect’ ‘soU. (o) Ap- 

preciation of the significance of the natural balance and the danger of Its being 
disturbed through modern civilisation. . 

(3) Persistent Interests: Inclination to observe or read about conditions 
.of soil, measures of conservation, and balance of natures. 

Adaptation . — Grades 6 to 8. 


i 


Treatment of material.— Information to well- organtoed; continuity to clear- 
and facts are accurate. General effect of photography to attractive’ 
Commentary la pleasing. 

SUaoHon and yarpoae. -Most useful where facts are needed to answer ques- 
tlons; good to supplement unite on the saving of soli. Irrigation, or farming. 

Background definite . — Ability to ^folloif continuity; experience with the 
vocabulary of the commentator; previous observations of the power of running 
water to carry silt; observation of vegetables growing, farming, and familiarity 
with trees or forests, grasslands, and fields, so that scenes briefly shown in 
the picture can be imagined In detail. ’ • 

Procedures. — (l) Preparation; Bevlew of similar films which the children 
have seen ; study, activity, or reading in which vocabulary of the commentator 
to used; usa of still pictures with children who have had no experience with 
farming, forests, and grasslands such as those shown in the film. 

(2) Viewing: Best for. classroom altuatlop wbeps. second showing can follow 
tawhlch teacher calls attention to' facts needed by the dlaas or the children 
look for material to answer questions previously raised. Some teachers will 
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(3) Supplementary material*: (a) Pictures of the Southwest In geographies 
and children's encyclopedias. (6) History of the Southwest In the story of 
the westward movement, (c) Units on farming with materials such as Our 

• Farmer* and Cotuerra/ion In Building America Series;* What Is Boil B ration f 
and Soil Conservation Districts for Erosion Control and Saw the 8oil. a 

(4) Questions for discussion: (o) Why did the Indians not upset the 
natural balance when they irrigated the land and raised crops? (6) Could 
the balance be maintained If the land were reserved for flocks and herds? (c) 
How can the use of the land be regulated so that a new balance can be 
achieved? (d) What can be done to offset the Inclination of farmers to 
produce more open crops than Is good for the land? 

(5) Farther activities: (a) Posters, friezes, and miniature scenes made in 
further development of the unit. (6) Original stories, songs, or dancrH 

* suggested by the theme of the Him or by scenes In It 


The Water Cycle— Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 1038. 1 reel 
10 mm. Silent. Loan «or purchase. Teacher's guide. 

Content . — The water cycle consists of stages in movement of water: (1) 
Evaporation from ocean, rivers, lakes, and all other surfaces; (2) cooling and 
subsequent condensation of water In clouds; (3) precipitation In rainfall, snow, 
or sleet; and ( 4 ) run-off and collection of water again in ocean, pood} and 
rivers. 


The Him la shown in units: Clouds, rain, snow, and Ice; ground water; sur- 
face water. (Transpiration, or the process by which plants give moisture Into, 
dr the air, la not- Included.) Rising of water In clouds of vapor Is pictured more 
effectively than can be shown through experiments. Clouds of various kinds 
accumulate: Cumulus, cirrus, mackerel sky, aud nimbus, or storm clouds.: 
Nimbus clouds result in rain. Rain Is shown In the forest, and In a city street 
Sleet, snowfall, and glaciers are pictured; people are seen wading in snow and 
wearing snciwshoes. Underground water has an Important part In the story; 
It feeds springs, supplies wells, and affords moisture for plants. Surface water 
flows along In rivers, appears at the end of melting glaciers, and spreads out 
In lower river valleys In floods. Evaporation takes place all nloug the wuy. 

Educational objectives.— {1) Understandings: (a) Water is not destroyed, but 
passes through a cycle from rain to earth and from earth to air aud back again 
continuously. (6) Water passes Into clouds from all exposed surfaces. (o) 

( When the air cools, clouds lose their moisture, which falls as rain. ' 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Recognition of the value to humanity of surface and 
underground water and the Importance of the continuous movement of the 
water cycle, (ft) Respect for the organisation of the universe, (c) Concern 
for the proper use of water. 

(3) Persistent Interest: Tendency to observe clouds and their formation,, to 

note amount of rainfall and run-off, to observe understandingly the rise or fall 
of water in wells, creeks, rivers,' and ponds, gnd to read add talk about the 
uses and conservation of water. / 


** Society for Curriculum Study, Inc, Building America aeries. Our farmers. VoL 8. 
no. 2, Nov. 1W37. 


Conservation. VoL 2. no. T. April US7. 

•O. 0. Department of Agriculture. What Is soil erosion. Washington, U. 8. Govern- 
nt Mating Ofloe, 19S8. 85 p. (Pictorial pamphlet) 

Boll conservation districts for erosion control. Washington; U. 8. Government 

Printing OSes, 1OTT. U A (Pictorial pamphlet) 

“ Save the soil. Ithaca, N. Y„ Cornell university, New York State college of agriculture, 
U * tOus. (Cornell rural school leaflet voL 29, no. 4 , March USA) 
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Adaptation. — Grade 5 antih above in city or country. 

Treatment of material.— The organization is effective, continuity is clear, and 
sufficient scenes are used to make the film understandable. Difficult words in 
commentary are made understandable by the pictures 

Situation and purpose.— This film is best used to supplement or aid in devel- 
• oping large units, such as the conservation of water,' the conservation of soil, 
causes and control of floods, protection of trees and forests, and conservation 
of grasslands ; and is most appropriate after a rain in which attention has been 
called to clouds, amount of precipitation, run-off in rills and brooks, and the 
rise of brooks and ground water. It^can also be used Incidentally whenever 
specific lnforfliBUon about the water cycle Is needed. ' 

Background desirable. — Children will benefit most from this film If they are 
able to understand the' continuity. Each scene, however, is valuable In Itself 
to pupils who have had appropriate experiences. 

Procedures. — (1) Preparation : If the film is shown to answer questions about 
the source of rain or the destination of rapidly running water, little preparation 
for viewing is necessary other than suggesting that the children look for 
nnswers to their questions. Experience in observing various kinds of clouds 
and various types of water storage, such as ponds, rivers, pr the ocean, is 
necessary to understand the first part of the film. Observing a well and pump- 
ing water from It is helpful in understanding the film’s presentation of ground 
water. » 

(2) Viewing: The first showing can be either in an auditorium or a class- 
room situation. Discussion should follow the showing, preferably In the chil- 
dren’s classroonj. Second showings will be necessary and should be In the 
classroom. . 

* 

(3) Supplementary materials: Study of still pictures of clouds In connection 
with the unit affords a background for the filmy T 

(4) Questions for discussion: <o) How Is the water cycle related to the 

production of crops? (ft) What has the water cycle to do with floods'? (c) 
How do forests affect the water cycle or the distribution of water? (d) How 
do grasslands affect the water cycle? <c) Ha's the dlstrlbutlbh of wat«y any ’ 
relation to conservation of soli? (f) Can man . control the distribution of 
watlfc? " ^ 

(5) Further activities: (a) If the children have been working on a unit 

onrthe conservation of soil, the film may suggest to them the making of a film 
about the water cycle in their own community. Their film am Include a 
shower they have experienced, pictures of the various water surfaces jtor 
evaporation in their co mm u nit y, and pictures of springs or wells as evidences 
<tf underground wSlfer. (ft) Children who are planting or caring for gardens 
can explain the water cycle ini terms of their own attempts to conserve water 
for their garden. < ’ 

4 

The River.— Washington, D. C., U.8. Department of Agriculture Division of * 

Motion Pictures. 1838. 3 reels, 16 and 36 mm.. Sound- Loan. Teacher's 

guide: * 

Content.— The theme Is: What the Mississippi has meant to .the Nation and ' 
what U has cost. ' ’ “* • 

A map of the Mississippi watershed- Is developed by animated drawings. The 
history of life in the Mississippi Valley is shown from jthe time of the settle- . 
ment of the prairie to the 'present. The film allows lumbering operations ih the 
northern part of the Valley, great waste In the cutting and manufacturing of ' 
lumber, the resultant clearing of the land and exposing the. soil to ,ylnd and 
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rain. It portrays bow the sod was broken and corn and other crops were 
planted year after year on the prairies, resalting in* loss of soil and rapid 
run-off after rains. In the southern part of the valley cotton was raised. Year % 
after year it took rich plant food from the soil, leaving the land In thd lower 
valley exhausted. Erosion Increased. Eacli year the water flowed more rapidly 
off the hills in the upper part of the watershed* carrying with it tons of silt * 
Most of this silt was dropped in lower portions of the valley, filling channels 
and causing the wuter to spread in floods. The fact that water was not re- 
tained on the bills in upper parts of the valley caused water to come rushing 
higher and higher in the lower regions, washing away houses, factories, and 
pluces of business that were built too near the river. Each year the ^people 
tried to build the banks of the river higher. The picture shows them working 
with scrapers drawn by mules, slowly raising the height of the banks. Pic- 
tures are given of. sharecroppers and families on worn-out farms. The film 
closes with suggestions for remedial measures — scenes of regional planning, 

T. V. A.' development, and other constructive efforts to undo the worfc of the 
river. , , 

Problems raised and partly answered by the .film are the following: (1) 
What had the cutting of the forests to do with the river? (2) How was cottdn 
culture in early days a part of the story of tfy river? (8) Was share- t 
cropping a cause or a result of the devastation of the valley? (4) Is the 
building" of dikes a reliable meabhre for cqptrolllng the river? (5) Can the'"' 
valley be restored to Its early fruitfuluess? (6) What measures of conserva- 
tion have been taken? * * 

Educational objective*. — (1) Understandings: (a) Prom one-fourth to three: 
fourths of the soil of the Mississippi Valley has been irrecoverably washed away 
In a century, (b) Cutting of forests und plowing of grasslands are largely 
responsible for the loss, (c) Failure to control the little waters In the upper 
part of the watershed causes depredation In the lower part, (d) Thin and 
^exjmusted soil means poor farms and poverty among the farmers, (e) Proper 
measures of conservation will preserve the soli that is left and bring back the 
prosperity of the people. 

(2) Appreciations and attitudes: (a) Disapproval <*f careless or extravagant 
cutting of forests, (b) Appreciation of trees, (c) Recognition of the value of 
grass In conserving soil and of close crops and cover crops, (d) Desire to 
have the soil conserved by proper land use. (e) Appreciation of the Nation’s 
• responsibilities toward preserving the natural resources, helping those who suffer 
from floods, and saving for future generations tlteir God-given heritage. ^ 

(8) Persistent interest: Seeing the film may cause the children to be inter- 
ested in watching for news items about forests, or use of the soil and about 
National or State activities In controlling floods both at their source and at 
■ the months of rivers. . 

♦ r* f) 

Adaptation . — The film can be used in upper elementary grades if the children 
are properly prepared for it and is best adapted to eighth-grade and high-school 
fruptls. ' ' 

Treatment of material . — The material is yell organized, the continuity is . 
clear, the pictures are dear and artistically photographed, and the commentary 
and manic are well synchronized with the scenes. 

Situation and purpose.— 1 The film can be shown effectively when the children 
have expressed .an internal in the control of the' small streams in their neigh- 
borhood. Undue erosion or unexpected rise of a river ln the neighborhood is 
an experience which will help the children to understand the film. Good 
situations in which to use the film are units such as conservation of soil, 
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protection of trees and forests, rotation of crops, and cotton, wheat, and corn 
farming. 

The film has most promise for summarising a study of the conservation of 
soil. It brings together in an effective way the tragic results of plowing grass- 
lands and cutting away forest cover. It Is an example of the far-reaching 
results of failure t& control the small waters in the higher part of a watershed, 
t|ie creeks, brooks, and various small streams at the sources of larger rlvcm. 
It also can be used to give the children additional information In a study of 
the conservation of soil before a summary is needed. 

Background dcsira Me.— Techniques most needed to understand this film are 
the ability to follow continuity, to sense a problem and keep it in mind, and 
familiarity with the conservation experiences presented In the film. Children 
who have carried on several activities In conserving soil understand what soil 
* is and how It is held in place by grass roots, forests, and the like, will probably 
hove sufficient background for understanding The River. ' * 

Procedures.— (1) Preparation: Observe forest litter and understand that it 
is composed of leaves, small sticks, tiny animals, and the like, mixed with soil ; 
see the action of water dripping through forest litter; compare the absorption 
of water in forest litter with Its more rapid run-off on uncovered soil ; observe 
that grass absorbs rainfall instead of letting it run away rapidly; take a trip 
to a brook to observe thut where there Is a steep fall the water goes swiftly and 
ha* more power ; notice that tiny pebbles are carried ulong with the water; 
throw sticks in the stream and notice that the water can carry them even 
though some are quite large and heavy ; put a hand in the water that falls off 
a rack or a ridge and feel Its' power. 

Review the map of the Mississippi Valley and note the relative immensity 
of the region. Learn the names of the more important tributaries of tlie 
riven ftistead of preparing the children by specific map study, the teacher, 
can incorporate a map study in a unit on the conservation of soil in which the 
Nation’s soil problems, present and past, have been studied. In Buch a study 
the children will learn not only the locution of the river and its tributaries, but 
the locattyo-of forests, prairies, and comiands, grasslands, and cotton regions, 
with respect to the main watershed. 

(2) Viewing: The children can be asked to note in. the first scenes tfee sug- 
gestions or bints of plot, or tragedy, to come nnd to observe constructive ways 
. 'preventing the ruin suggested In the early scenes of the picture. A second 
showing is advisable to help the. children to understand methods of fighting • 
floods at thfe mouth of the river; to understand that there are two distinct 
, “ctbod# ot controlling erosion, control of headwaters by proper i«»d use and 
control of floods at the mouth of the river; and to appreciate the contribution 
of social-service agencies during floods. 

(8) Supplementary materials : Supplementary visual materials are especially 
\ desirable in preparing the children to view the film and In clearing up difflcul- 
• ties which the children meet as they view it. (a) The following publications 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture have helpful still pictures: Ten Billion 
Ldttle Rams; Topsoil. Its Preservation; Our Soil, Its Wastage and Preservation ; 
and Hoil, the Nation's Basic Heritage. (6) Still pictures useful tor background 
studies of various types, of farming arc published In Conservation and Farm- 
ing. Building America Series , . Society for Curriculum Study, 426 West 
One hundred and twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. <c) other films to 
supplement the film are: Muddy Waters; Forests and Men; O. C. O. Fights 
Erosion; Timber-B-R; and Forests and Strean^s, U. S. Department of Agricul 
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ture Division of Motion Picture*. Extension Service; and Reclamation in the 
Arid Weat; U. $. Department of the Interior, Division of Motion Pictures. 

(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Does the localnelghborhood have any of 
the conservation problems suggested by the film? <&) What Is being done 

• to solve them? 

(5) Further activities: (a) Draw a map of the watershed of which the local 
neighborhood Is a part (6) Fill a small gully near the school, (c) Observe 
the results of planting shrubs or vines in the gully or of building dnms of 
brush. • Decide whether or not a larger part of the rainfall in the region has 
been retained by the effort (d) Observe other activities in the neighborhood 
closely related to the story of the film, such as studies of contour plowing, strip 
farming, terracing, and grassed waterways. Study local forest conservation. 
The main purpose of such relnted studies is to have the children reallsg the 
importance of control of rainfall and small springs and streams, in the upper 
part of watersheds. 


The Story of Coal.— New York, N. Y., Bray Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh 
Avenue [n. <L] 1 reel, 16 mm. Sound. No teacher’s guide. 

Content . — The theme of the film Is the formation of coal. Although not 
produced as a' conservation film, It can be used for the purpose if followed with 
appropriate discussion. * * 

Centuries ago much of the earth was covered with swampy forests. Trqes 
grew and sank in the bog. Many pictures are shown slowly enough for chil- 
'dren to get an idea of the type of vegetation which made coal. Finally the 
swampa were covered by the seas and the submerged vegetation formed peat. 
In the picture animated diagrams are used to show the layers of peat ahd 
partly transformed vegetation. For ages silt and sand were deposited over 
the peat, and the peat eventually changed Into lignite and then, became bi- 
tuminous coal. The silt and sand above the coal turned Into rock. Again 
many scenes are shown slowly, so that children can easily understand the. 
picture. The weight of the rock above the peat Blowly changed it ,to coal 
and narrow strips of coal appear one layer above another. 

Change took place and the earth'd surface moved in great convulsions, folding 
the layers of coal ope upon the other. The presence of heat and the continued 
pressure changed bituminous coal into anthracite.* Much of the anthracite 
at first covered mountains as well as valleys, but then came the .glaciers, which 
cat off the moantalntops and destroyed the coal there. The picture shows a 
valley In the anthracite region. Finally men found the' coal and began to 
dig It In a valley In the picture Is a coal-mining town, with the entrance 
of a mine shown both at a distance and close up. The observer sees a small 
car sink down the chute Into the mine. 

A map is naed to indicate the location of lour areas in the United States. „ 
Hard-coal areas are pointed out by an Index, and then soft-coal areas. Deep 
mining means more labor and expense than the shallower mining. The interior ' 
of the mines is shown with the miners at work. Scenes show the placing of 
dynamite, the man who placed it going away, and the consequent explosion 
which loosens cofcl so that . it can be removed easily from the mine. Coal 
« cars tall of coal sometimes travel several miles underground before they reach 
the surface. The picture takes the observer some distance with the car and 
then pictures the coal hoisted to the entrance of the jplne and dumped into 
* a hopper. A crusher breaks the pieces which are too larg^to handle easily. 
Much waste must be removed from anthracite. One of the scenes Is a valley 
nearly covered with waste, ••••*, 
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Educational objectives.— il) Understandings! (a) Cool wag formed cen- 
turies ago when the earth's climate was warmer and damper than now. (6) 
The climate produced great trees and dense vegetation, (c) After many years 
the vegetation was submerged and through great, slow changes, pressure, 
and heat, became coal. (<f) The conditions which produced coal cannot exist 
again In the stage of creation which we know, (e) Some day the supplies of 
coal will become exhausted, and no more coal will form. 

(2) Attitudes: (a) Desire to refrain from wasting coal and to koep'othdrs 
from wasting it (ft) Tendency to regard coal as a resouke which the Nation 
as a whole should plan to conserve. 

(3) Persistent Interests: (a) Interest in the work of coal mining, (ft) In* 
terest in the people who mine and the way they live 

Adaptation. — Grade 4 and above. Most suitable If a unit on coal is in 
progress or has been previously studied. 

Treatment of material. — Organization and continuity are clear; there are 
sufficient close-ups and effective photography; presentation is slow enough for 
children to understand ; and facts apparently are accurate. 

Sitvottbti and purpose . — Appropriate for supplementing or' enriching a unit 
on the conservation of coal or a unit on mining, minerals, or fuel. 

Background desirable.—. Ability to follow continuity and to use the facts 
observed to help answer questions; familiarity with commentary. 

Procedures. — ( 1 ) Preparation: In the regular development of- the unit on 
coal, before the Him Is presented, the children should have some experience 
with coal, such as gathering pieces, breaking thejn apart, seeing them burned 
In a stove or furnace, etc.; should compare hard coal with soft coal and study 
the values and uses of each ; should be sufficiently familiar with the mup 
of the United States to understand the locations mentioned In the film ; should 
study the story of the formation of coal in books. 


(2) Viewing: Children lobk for answers to .questions ; formulate questions 

about points which are not clear; and formulate problems suggested by the 
Dim such as: Is cool' being formed anywhere today? How -can coal be 
conserved? ' . 

(3) Supplementary materials : (a) Coal and iron," picture-teaching unit 
. material, '(ft) Pictures Included In section on coal In a children’s encyclo- 
pedia. (c) The Story Book of Coal" (d) Getting * Acquainted With the 

Minerals." 


<>• • 



(4) Questions for discussion: (a) Is coal wasted In the children's com- 
munity? (ft) What substitutes would the Nation have for coal, should all 
the coal be consumed? (c) In what ways, If any, can the Nation conserve 
part of the coal now used? (4) How does coal compare with other fuels In 
amount of supply? 

' (5) Further activities: (a) Scenes id the first part of the film can be used 
to give the children Ideas for original posters and drawings about the forma- 
,tJon of coal, (ft) Children who live near a mine can visit the mine, observe 
the machinery at Its entrance, and see bow much coal Is wasted, (o) Children 
can gather samples of coal for an exhibit and write labels,- folders, or posters 
concerning- th y' conservation of coal -to accompany their samples. 

-I " Compton's pictured encyclopedia. Coal and iron. Chlcfgo. in.. E. P. Compton A Co., 

1M6. . * i v . 

< “ Petertham, Mamie and Petersham, Mteka. Tb* Aory book of coal. Philadelphia, IV, 
John C. Wlnaton. IMS. 82 p. » . . , • . ■ 

"English, Gsftrge. Getting acquainted' with ft* minerals. Rochester* N. Mia- 
evalogteal Publishing Co., 1S84. 824 * llloa. . _ 
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Home on the Banff*.—' Washington, D. G. U. S. Department of tbe Interior, Divi- 
sion of Hotion Pictures, [n. 4] 1 reel, 16 mm. Soun4 Loan.. 

The Government plant for control of erosion in the public domain ; cooperation of 
the landowners with Government officials; activities in control of erosion, such as 
flood control, protection of grass, construction of driveways, and the seeding of 
A over grated areas. t 


Sinews from the Soil. — Washington, D. G. U. S. Department of the- Interior, 
Division of Motion Pictures. 1935. 10 min. 16 mm. Silent Loan. 

Important Industries, places of recreation, and scenery In Minnesota ; Iron mining, 
park activities, and C. C. C. work, topics briefly treated. 

Old Lands— New Use (South Carolina).— Washington, D! C.- U. H. Department, 
of the Interior, Division of Motion Pictures. 1985. 11 min. 16 mm. 
Sound Loan. 

Designed to show how lands which have become barren through wrong use, and 
submarginal lunds, can be devoted to parka Emphasises replanting of trees, use of 
parka for recreation, and work of C.C,C. 

Reclamation in the Arid West. — Washington, D. C. U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Division of Motion Pictures. 1987. 10 min. *16 mm. Sound Loan. 

Important understandings are : Land west of the 100th meridian Is relatively arid ; 
the importance of irrigation in reclaiming arid land ; usefulness of snows high In moun- 
tains ; and work of Government in irrigation. 

Beforestation. — Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Teaching Films, Inoc 1928. 13 min. 
16 mm. Silent. Loan. Teacher's guide. * 


Portrays sections of n film lesson on forest costing, a tree nursery, nnd a school 
project In which pupUs plant seedlings In treeless areas. 

Harvesting Uncle Sam’s Timber. — Washington, I>. C. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Forest Service. 4928. 2 reels, 16 mm. Silent. Loan. 

Shows that forests are a sourer of national wealth and that although millions of. 
dollars worth of foresti are cut each year the foreats are not destroyed. Tbe chief 
governmental regulations deal with sale of forest .units and with the cutting of mature 
trees according to a plan which provides for second, third, and fourth crops of lumber. 
Forest lands which have been completely swept by Are may remain unproductive 
indefinitely. a 


Forest (Fire or Game. — Washington, D. C. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Motion Picture Division, 1931. 1 reel, 16 and 35 mm. Silent Loan. 

Shows tbaMorests protect wildlife, such as deer, fish, quail, turkey, moose, and bear ; 
that Ores destroy forests and the food of animals that live In forests as weU as the 
animals. Brings out ways in which forest fires are caused by carelessness, and shows 
that regions which are understocked with game can be supplied from other regions 
wUh young animals such os deer^or with fish. 

Flowers.— Rochester, N. Y. Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. [n. d] 1 reel, 
16 mm. Silent. Teacher’s guide. 

The film shows s number of common flowers growing In natural situations ; blood- 
root, trilllum. azalea, Iris, tidy tips, California poppy, and illy. Animated photography. 
The hepattca haa leaves which are liver-shaped, and the blossoms grow on long, heavy 
stocks. Blow movement portrays their growth and flowers and leaves move In the 
. breese as they grow. Other flowers are displayed In the same manner and a number 
of scenes are shown forieach flower. The picture should be useful in helping children 
to Identity flowers when they have opportunity to see them In the woods. 
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Michigan Moos*.— New York. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. Michigan Department 
of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 1930. 15 min. 16 mm. Sound. Loan. 

Sbowa that moose live In fovests or woodlands. In order to have moose It Is 
necessary to protect woods and forests. Because there is not enough food for large 
herds of moose in the forests, an effort has been made to corral herds of moose and 
feed them during the winter, lfoose are sometimes trapped and moved to areas where 
there are none. 

Michigan Fur-Bearers.— New York. Walter O. Gntlohn, Inc. Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Lansing, Mich. 1934. 15 min. 16 mm, Sound. 
Loan or purchase. 

A number of scenes of different animals such as an opossum with Its young, porcu- 
pine, muskrats, rabbits, Michigan wolverine, skunk, otter, badger, raccoon, fox, bobcat, 
bear cubs, white-tailed deer, and moose. 

Michigan White-Tails.— New York. Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 1937. 1 reel, 
16 mm. Sound. Loan. 

A film portraying deer in Michigan. Shows that deer live in woodlands and that 
la order to have deer It is necessary to protect woods and forests. Deer feed on 
cedar trees. With the- present area of forest In Michigan It Is possible to preserve a 
limited number of deer. To keep tbe deer from being destroyed completely, honters 
are allowed to kill qply the deer that have antlers. Some effort Is made to protect 
the deer from starvation bjr trapping them in woods where they have eaten tbe cedar 
and removing them to fresh woodlands. ' 

War in the Trees.— New York.' Walter O. Gntlohn, Inc. [n. d.] 1 reel, 16 mm. 
Sound. Purchase or loan. 

Forests are an Important natural resource. Millions of dollars worth of trees, 
however, are destroyed by the woodwasp. Because of his Intelligence and scientific 
ability man has discovered a unique way of fighting the woodwasp, and that is through 
a natural enemy, the Akyssa, a parasite developed In laboratories. • Every year the 
Akysso saves Orest Britain millions of dollars worth of lumber. Tbe life cyds of tbe 
Akyssa Is pictured. 
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